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FROM THE EDITOR 


t’s hard to believe, but with this issue, 

I’m beginning my second year as Journal 
Editor. As I mentioned a year ago in my 
self-introduction, this has been my first- 
ever venture into working on a publication, 
and it’s been quite a learning experience! 
Sincere thanks to our authors, contributors, 
former Editors, and especially to Design 
and Production Editor Claudia Gray Sweet 
for their support. 

A great deal has happened at AWA over 
the. past few months. Most notably, after a 
dedicated 17 year run, Tom Peterson has re- 
tired as Director. I’d like to add my thanks 
to Tom for his leadership and all that he has 
done for AWA, and also to thank him for 
convincing me to join the AWA Board! As 
noted elsewhere in this issue, Bob Hobday 
and Bruce Roloson have been elected to as- 
sume the Director and Deputy Director po- 
sitions, and have made a smooth transition. 
I have also assumed a new position, as As- 
sociate Curator of the AWA Museum, and 
am greatly enjoying my new working rela- 
tionship with Curator Lynn Bisha. 

The 2018 Convention is now history, and 


I enjoyed meeting many Journal readers 
and contributors who attended. A complete 
Convention retrospective will appear in the 
Winter Journal. 

With this issue, I’m pleased to introduce 
Bob Rydzewski as a Journal contributor. 
Bob’s Feature Article details a unique 
archive of the lives, contributions and ca- 
reers of individuals who at some point were 
commercial or military radiotelegraphers 
during the early years of radio. You may al- 
ready know Bob as an author whose articles 
have appeared in the AWA Review. 

Again, thanks to all who have responded to 
my request for new contributors. I have re- 
ceived many excellent submissions and sug- 
gestions. If] haven’t replied to you yet, please 
be patient—I’ll get back to you. And note— 
if your antique radio organization is not listed 
in our “Membership News” section, we’d be 
glad to list your meetings and/or events, 
whether or not you are affiliated with AWA. 
My contact information is on Page 2. 

Thanks again for your ongoing support 
of the AWA and the Journal! 

—David D. Kaiser, Editor 


FROM THE DIRECTOR 


Hi Everyone, 


Tom Peterson Retires as Director 

After 17 years as AWA Director, Tom 
Peterson announced his retirement at the 
Members’ Meeting at the convention. On 
behalf of AWA and myself I want to thank 
Tom for his thoughtful and generous lead- 
ership. Tom will remain on the Board of 
Trustees and says “he is not going any- 
where” and that is very good news. He has 
set a high standard of leadership for AWA 
and I look forward to that challenge. I am 
also pleased to have Bruce Roloson as 
Deputy Director with his amazing wealth 
of AWA and professional managerial ex- 
perience and expertise. 


AWA 2108 Annual Convention 


Convention Chairman Bruce Roloson did 
a wonderful job of organizing the conven- 
tion and then could not attend due to an op- 
eration on his knee. We shared lots of fel- 
lowship, interesting presentations, a vintage 
electronics flea market, a book sale, many 
food events including the 2018 Annual Ban- 
quet, an equipment contest, and concluded 
with the auction on Saturday. It was great to 
renew old friendships and make lots of new 
ones. I wish I had more time to visit with 
folks, but as fill-ins for Bruce, Lynn Bisha 
and I were very busy. A small group of ded- 
icated volunteers quietly made it all happen, 
and J appreciate their efforts immensely. 

Next year’s convention will be held 
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August 13 to 17, 2019 with dual themes of 
“Evolution of Loudspeakers” and “Audio 
Brands”. Today is not too soon to mark the 
2019 AWA Convention in on your calendars. 


_ AWA is seeking an AWA Review Editor 


AWA is seeking a volunteer Editor to pro- 
duce the annual AWA Review. If you have 
editorial experience or if you have experi- 
ence as a technical author, please contact 
Eric Wenaas at Eric Wenaas eric@chezwe- 
naas.com. Eric has agreed to stay on as an 
assistant editor to be responsible for the 


Thomas Peterson, Jr. 
Retires as AWA Director 


At the Annual Convention Mem- 
bers’ Meeting, after 19 years on the 
Board and 17 years as AWA Director, 
Tom Peterson announced his retire- 
ment as Director. AWA wants to thank 
Tom for his leadership, his commit- 
ment to AWA, his generosity, and his 
thoughtful, steady hand on the AWA 
tiller. Under Tom’s watch, AWA has 
achieved international recognition as a 
premier communications historical or- 
ganization with a world-class mu- 
seum. Thank you, Tom. 

Tom will continue to serve as a 
member of the the Board of Trustees. 
He stated that he is not going any- 
where and remains committed to 
AWA’s success. 


Tom Peterson addressing the AWA 
Members’ Meeting 
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layout and production portion of the pro- 
ject. Under Eric’s editorial guidance, the 
quality of the Review has been amazing. 


Make preservation of communications 
history your legacy for future 
generations 


Help AWA provide for the preservation 
and sharing of communications history by 
making a charitable gift to AWA through 
your will or trust. There are many creative 
and flexible options that can benefit you, 
your loved ones and AWA in its commit- 
ment to preserve history. If you are updat- 
ing your will or trust, consult your tax advi- 
sor on the many options available. 

With the passage of the Protecting Amer- 
icans from Tax Hikes Act of 2015, individ- 
uals, age 704 and older, may direct any sum 
up to $100,000 directly from an IRA to any 
qualified charitable organization, including 
Antique Wireless Association, EIN 16- 
1501004. While this outright gift would not 
produce a charitable income tax deduction, 
it would fulfill your required minimum dis- 
tribution requirement without increasing 
your taxable income. Again, please consult 
your tax advisor to determine whether this 
is a financially attractive option for you. 


AWA “Museum Sparks” 


Museum Sparks is an electronic AWA publi- 
cation begun in 2017 as a quarterly newslet- 
ter for the new Friends of the Antique Wire- 
less Museum membership classes. This is a 
newsletter style publication with news of 
what is happening at AWA and the Museum, 
and informing members of future events and 
activities. It is published quarterly about the 
first of the months of January, April, July and 
September. AWA members will find that 
Museum Sparks is an interesting supplement 
to the AWA Journal and AWA Facebook 
page for ongoing news. Past issues of Mu- 
seum Sparks are posted and available on the 
AWA website at http://www.antiquewire- 
less.org/museum-sparks.html. 


Volunteers are always welcome 
at AWA 


Your Antique Wireless Museum is 


gaining a reputation as a tourist destination 
in upstate New York and that is great. The 
all-volunteer Museum historian staff has 
donated an amazing number of hours in 
support of the Museum and an increasing 
number of requested special tours. This 
year we will host nearly 500 students rang- 
ing from 3rd grade to college. When you 
see those youngsters excited about commu- 
nication technology and history, it makes 
all the hard work worthwhile. And yes, col- 
lege students get excited about technology 
and history just like the smaller folks. 
About 40 students from three different 
classes at Rochester Institute of Technol- 


ogy have a tour booked this fall. 

We are always looking for volunteers to 
work at the Museum. The pay is really low 
(well, actually it is zero), but the benefits of 
building a museum together and seeing our 
visitors, young and old, get excited as they 
experience nearly 200 years of communi- 
cation technology is great. Join our volun- 
teer group. We have a super time working 
together and talking “AWA” and “mu- 
seum” on Tuesdays (and lots of other days 
as well). If you are interested in volunteer- 
ing, please contact me at 585-314-7310. 

—Bob Hobday, N2EVG 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


All letters to the Editor are read with interest and attention, though not all can be published in 
this column. Letters may be paraphrased, shortened or otherwise edited to fit the available 
space. The statements made by our correspondents are their own opinions and do not necessarily 
reflect the views of either the AWA Journal staff or the Antique Wireless Association. 


MARCONI VS. TESLA 


The Summer 2018 AWA Journal insert 
(page 30) includes a description of the forth- 
coming Old Equipment Contest, written by 
Geoffrey Bourne and Chris Bacon, Contest 
Coordinators. The second paragraph begins 
with the statement: “In 1943 the U.S. 
Supreme Court invalidated Marconi’s radio 
patents and upheld Nikola Tesla’s patent for 
the invention of radio.” 

I recommend that anyone who contem- 
plates repeating such a pronouncement read 
the actual court decision. The case in ques- 
tion is Marconi Wireless Telegraph Corpo- 
ration of America v. United States 320 US I 
(1943). If you enter this case title into 
Google it will bring up the entire text of the 
decision. Take note of the following from 
the decision: “Marconi’s reputation as the 
man who first achieved successful radio 
transmission rests on his original 
patent...which is not here in question.” 

Reading through the decision you will 
find that while Tesla is mentioned as one of 
several inventors who anticipated Mar- 


coni’s work, you will find that even more 
space is devoted to John Stone Stone, as 
well as to Oliver Lodge as individuals who 
have priority over Marconi’s patents in the 
matter of tuning. Tesla has become a cult 
figure and the Bourne/Bacon article is a re- 
cent manifestation of exaggerated claims on 
his behalf. The AWA Journal should not be 
promoting this canard about him. 

A. David Wunsch 

Dept. of Electrical and Computer Engi- 

neering, University of Massachusetts 

Lowell, Lowell MA 


Editor’s Note: The first paragraph of this 
letter has been edited for clarity. 


AWA MURRAY AWARD 


Dear Editor, 

A new AWA award always deserves some 
publicity. The new “Robert P. Murray Award 
for the Best Paper” in the AWA Review does 
so especially because it will strengthen 
AWA’s already strong publications. We who 
write for AWA write as labors of love, but an 
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occasional recognition makes for requited 
love. AWA members may be interested in 
the exchange (below) about this award. 


_ Eric Wenaas, Editor, AWA Review, wrote: 
Bart, 

As you may know, the AWA has re- 
cently decided to give annual awards for the 
best paper in the AWA Review each year. 
The “Robert P. Murray Award for the Best 
Paper” is named after the previous editor, 
Robert Murray, who served for a ten-year 
period beginning in 2006 and ending in 
2015—the longest period for any editor of 
the Review. He instituted many changes in 
the publication, and in doing so, enhanced 
both the format and quality of the content. 
Among his accomplishment were the intro- 
duction of peer review to make the publica- 
tion more authoritative, the first use of 
color in selected articles, and the use of a 
professional layout organization to improve 
the look of the articles, images, and cover. 

The first award for the best paper in the 
AWA Review was presented at the AWA 
Conference in August of this year for the 
2017 issue. I am pleased to inform you that 
you were selected as the first recipient of 
the Robert P. Murray Award for the Best 


Paper for your paper entitled “The Wireless 
News.” It was indeed a great paper! 

Congratulations, Bart, on a well-de- 
served award. 

Regards, Eric Wenaas, Editor, 

AWA Review 


I responded: 

While I am honored and pleased that the 
inaugural Murray Award now bears my 
name, many other people made it possible. 
Eric Wenaas edited my last paper with both 
sledge-hammers and scalpels, and if it’s as 
good a paper as the Murray Award suggests, 
he deserves an award for it as well. Others 
contributed mightily, Joe Knight and our 
CHRS Journal editor Richard Watts in par- 
ticular, and on the UK side, David Barlow, 
Curator of the Marconi Lizard station in 
Cornwall. Lud Sibley, Bill Fizette, Tom Per- 
era and Bob Murray as prior editors helped 
to grow the AWA Review into the premier 
journal of the history of technology that it is 
and has been under Eric’s firm hand. They 
too deserve credit and I am grateful to them 
all, and AWA, for the forum they have af- 
forded me to write about radio history. Bruce 
Kelley is proud of us all. 

Bart Lee 


ABOUT OUR AUTHOR 


ROBERT M. RYDZEWSKI, KJ6SBR 
Research scientist, author, and medical 
writer Bob Rydzewski has been interested 
in the forgotten people and stories behind 
20th century communications technology 
for many years. Living in the San Francisco 
Bay Area, he gets to indulge his curiosity 
by delving into one-of-a-kind historical 
source documents in Society of Wireless 
Pioneer Archives as Deputy Archivist for 
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the California Historical Radio Society. As 
his article in this issue shows, he hopes that 
the digitized documents and images avail- 
able at their website, www.sowp.org, will 
help bring back the memories of technical 
achievements, larger-than-life figures, and 
human foibles that made our present con- 
nected age and communications technology 
yet to come possible. Bob has also been a 
contributing author for the AWA Review. 


MEMBERSHIP NEWS 


AWA JOURNAL POLICY ON PROMOTING EVENTS: The AWA Journal is pleased to 
list the meets and meetings of any established antique radio organization, whether or not 
it is associated with the AWA. Send your information to David D. Kaiser, Editor, AWA Journal, 


E-mail: ddk375@frontiernet.net. 


Information About AWA 
and Other Events 


AWA ON-THE-AIR EVENTS 
Please see the Amateur Radio column in 
this issue for a complete schedule. 


AWA SPRING MEET 

Saturday, May 4, 2019 

The annual AWA Spring Meet and Flea Mar- 
ket will be held at Veteran’s Park in Bloom- 
field, NY, across the road from the AWA Mu- 
seum, 6945 State Route 5 (just east of the in- 
tersection of Routes 5 & 20 and Route 444). 
The Meet will also feature the AWA Bargain 
Table, followed by a large auction of surplus 
and duplicate items from the Museum’s col- 
lection. Visit www.antiquewireless.org for 
more information as it becomes available. 


AWA ANNUAL CONVENTION 

Tuesday evening, August 13, 2019 - Satur- 
day, August 17, 2019 

Save the dates! The 2019 AWA Convention 
returns to the RIT Inn and Conference Cen- 
ter in Henrietta, NY. Here’s your chance to 
spend five days immersed in electronic 
communications history, fellowship and 
programs, along with extended Museum 
hours and opportunities to purchase items 
you won’t find anywhere else. The Conven- 
tion’s dual themes are “Evolution of Loud- 
speakers” and “Audio Brands.” Visit 
www.antiquewireless.org for more informa- 
tion as it becomes available. 


Convention Doings 


The Annual AWA Convention was held 
August 14-18, 2018. Feedback from the 
slightly larger crowd than last year indicated 
that they enjoyed the fellowship, an outstand- 
ing three days of interesting and informative 
programs, the book sale, flea market, equip- 


ment contest, and excellent food at this 
year’s Convention. Although the flea market 
was smaller again this year, there were trea- 
sures and bargains to be found. The dual 
themes for this year were “Spark” and 
“Firsts, First of a Kind or First of a Series.” 
A complete retrospective of the 2018 Con- 
vention will be published in the next issue of 
the AWA Journal. 

Many thanks to Bruce Roloson, Conven- 
tion Chairman, who did a wonderful job or- 
ganizing the convention and then was unable 
to attend due to knee surgery. The programs 
and seminars were outstanding this year. 
Also thanks to the many volunteers who qui- 
etly made the convention possible. 

Next year’s Convention will be August 13 
to 17, 2019. The dual themes are “Evolution 
of Loudspeakers” and “Audio Brands.” 
Bruce is already planning programs. Please 
visit www.antiquewireless.org for more in- 
formation as it becomes available. Mark 
your calendar, and don’t miss next year’s 
Convention! 


Recurring Meetings 


¢ The Antique Radio Club of Illinois 
(ARCI) — meets six times a year, offering 
seminars, swap meets, equipment contests 
and the annual Radiofest. Meeting dates, 
activities and locations are listed at 
http://www.antique-radios.org/schedule. html. 
For more information about ARCI please 
visit our website at http://www.antique- 
radios.org/index.html or contact our P.R. 


AWA LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE 
Cost: $700 (U.S.), $800 (elsewhere.) Make 


out your check to Antique Wireless Associa- 
tion and send it to AWA Membership, P.O. 
Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. E-mail 
awamembership@ rochester.rr.com. 
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Director, Art Bilski at (630) 739-1060, or 
you can email us at: clubinfo@antique- 
radios.org. 

e Antique Radio Collectors of Ohio — 

meets first Tuesday of each month at 2929 
Hazelwood Ave., Dayton, OH (4 blocks 
east of Shroyer Rd. off Dorothy Lane) at 7 
p.m. Also annual swap meet and show. 
Membership: $10.00 per year. For more 
info, contact Karl Koogle: mail to above ad- 
dress; phone (937) 294-8960; e-mail KAR- 
LKRAD@ GEMAIR.COM. 

* California Historical Radio Society — 
For info on current meetings, call the CHRS 
hotline: (415) 821-9800. 

¢ CARS, the Cincinnati Antique Radio 
Society — Meets on the third Wednesday 
of each month at Gray’s History of Wireless 
Museum, which is part of The National 
Voice of America Museum of Broadcasting, 
Inc., located in a building that is now on the 
National Historic Register at 8070 
Tylersville Road, Westchester, Ohio. 
45069. For more information contact Bob 
Sands at (513) 858-1755. 

* Carolinas Chapter of the AWA — Hosts 
four “mini-swap-meets” each year (in Janu- 
ary, May, July and October) plus an annual 
conference, “Antique Radio Charlotte,” on 
the 4th weekend in March. Executive com- 
mittee meets approximately quarterly. For 
more info, visit the website at CC- 
AWA.ORG or contact Ron Lawrence, 
W4RON, Chapter President, P.O. Box 3015, 
Matthews, NC 28106-3015; phone (704) 289- 
1166; e-mail W4RON@carolina.tr.com. 

* Central Ohio Antique Radio Assn. — 
Meets on the third Wednesday of March, 
June and September at 7:30 p.m. Swap 
meets: “Cabin Fever” in January and out- 
door tailgate in July. December Christmas 
party. For more info contact Barry Gould at 
614-442-1518 or Dave Poland at 614-890- 
5422 or http://coara.org/. 

* Delaware Valley Historic Radio Club — 
Monthly meetings at 7:30 p.m. on the second 
Tuesday of every month. Location: Telford 
Community Center, Hamlin Ave., Telford, 
PA. Annual club dues: $20.00 includes sub- 
scription to the club’s online newsletter The 
Oscillator. For further info contact DVHRC, 
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P.O. Box 5053, New Britain, PA 18901, or 
find us on the web at www.dvhrc.com, or 
phone (267) 354-1395. 

¢ Houston Vintage Radio Association 
(HVRA) meets the fourth Saturday 
(January thru October) at Bayland Park 6400 
Bissonnet, 9 a.m. in SW Houston. Each meet- 
ing includes an auction and program. Annual 
two-day convention held in February includes 
three auctions, old equipment contest, techni- 
cal talks, swap meet, and awards banquet. One 
day MEGA auctions held in the spring and fall. 
A newsletter, The Grid Leak, is published bi- 
monthly. Event postings, announcements, pho- 
tos and other features are available on HVRA 
website: www.hvra.org. Membership is 
$20/yr. Address: HVRA, P.O. Box 31276, 
Houston TX 77231-1276 or call Bill Werzner, 
713-721-2242; email: werz1943@gmail.com. 

¢ Hudson Valley Antique Radio and 
Phono Society [HARPS] meets the 3rd Fri- 
day of the month 7:30PM at the Episcopal 
Church of Suffern Annex, 65 Washington 
Ave., Suffern N.Y. 10901 for info contact 
Rev. Dale Cranston at (845) 357-1615 or 
dale.cranston@gmail.com. 

¢ Indiana Historical Radio Society — Ac- 
tive since 1971. Meets in Feb. (Lawrence), 
May (2-days, Kokomo) and Oct. (Greenfield). 
Flea market, old equipment contest, and auc- 
tion at all events. Meet details and club info at 
website www.indianahistoricalradio.org. 
$15.00 annual dues includes the JHRS Bulletin 
published quarterly. Contact Herman Gross, 
W9ITT, 1705 Gordon Dr., Kokomo, IN 
46902, 765-459-8308, email w9itt@ com- 
cast.net. 

¢ London Vintage Radio Club — This 
Ontario, Canada club meets in London on 
the first Saturday of January, March, May, 
and November. Annual flea market held in 
Guelph, Ontario in June. Contact: Dave 
Noon, VA3DN, 19 Honeysuckle Cr., 
London, ON NSY 4P3, Canada. Email: 
va3dn@execulink.co. Website: http://lvrc. 
homestead.com/index.html. 

¢ Mid-Atlantic Antique Radio Club 
(MAARC) — Meets monthly, usually on 
the third Sunday of the month at the David- 
sonville Family Recreation Center in David- 
sonville, MD. (But meets once or twice a 


year in Northern Virginia—check website 
for schedules, details and maps.) Contacts: 
President, Steve Hansman, 855 Arundel 
Drive, Arnold, MD 21012, (410) 974-0561, 
email: shans0la@ comcast.net; Member- 
ship Chair, Geoff Shearer, (703) 818-2686, 
email: gshearer2@verizon.net. Website 
www.maarc.org. 

° The New Jersey Antique Radio Club — 
Meets the 2nd Friday of the month 7:30 p.m. 
at either Info Age 2201 Marconi Rd. Wall 
Township N.J. 07719 or Bowen Hall, Prince- 
ton University. We hold three annual swap 
meets and four seasonal repair clinics. Visit 
the club’s website for details www.njarc.org 
or contact NJARC President Richard Lee 
(914) 589-3751 or president@nyarc.org. 

¢ Northland Antique Radio Club (Min- 
neapolis/St. Paul) — hosts four events with 
swap meets each year (in February, May, 
September and November) including an 
annual conference, “Radio Daze,” for two 
days in mid-May. Annual dues are $12.00, 
which includes a subscription to the club’s 
quarterly newsletter. For more info, visit 
our website at www.northlandantique- 
radioclub.com. 

° Northwest Vintage Radio Society — 
Meets the second Saturday of each month at 
Abernethy Grange Hall, 15745 S. Harley 
Ave. Oregon City, OR. Meeting starts at 
10:00 a.m. Membership $25.00 per year. 
Guests welcome at all meetings and func- 
tions except board meetings. Spring show, 
the second Saturday in May. For more in- 
formation, contact Mike McCrow 503-730- 
4639; e-mail: tranny53@comcast.net. 

¢ Oklahoma Vintage Radio Collectors — 
Meets each month at Spencer’s Smokehouse 
and BBQ, 9900 NE 23rd St., Midwest City 
Ok 73141. Visitors welcome. Dinner/Social- 
izing, 6 p.m., meeting, 7 p.m. Swap meets on 
second Saturday in April and October at 8 
a.m., Midwest City Community Center, 100 
N. Midwest Blvd., Midwest City, OK. Mem- 
bership $15/year including monthly Broad- 
cast.News. Info: contact Jim Collings at (405) 
755-4139 or jrcradio@ cox.net. Website: 
www.okvrc.org. 

* Ottawa Vintage Radio Club — Usually 
meets the second Wednesday of every month 
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(except July and August) in the Conference 
Room, Ottawa Citizen, 1101 Baxter Rd., Ot- 
tawa, Ontario, Canada. Auctions in October 
and May. Call Paul Guibord (613-523-1315), 
or check www.ovrc.org for details. 

° The Pittsburgh Antique Radio Society 
welcomes visitors to our Saturday flea mar- 
kets, contests and clinics held at least four 
times yearly. A fall auction is included in 
September and our annual luncheon pro- 
gram is on the first Saturday in December. 
An annual Tri-State Radio Fest is held in 
April. Our journal, The Pittsburgh Oscilla- 
tor, is mailed quarterly. For more informa- 
tion visit us at http://www.pittantiqueradios. 
org, email President Chris Wells at radioac- 
tiveSSman@comcast.net, or phone Trea- 
surer Tom Dixon at 412-343-5326. 

¢ Society for Preservation of Antique Radio 
Knowledge (SPARK) — Meets monthly at 
Donato’s Pizzeria, 7912 Paragon Rd., Cen- 
terville, OH. Annual swap meet. Membership 
$15/yr. Write SPARK Inc., c/o Dan Casey, 
10075 Morrow-Rossburg Rd., Pleasant Plain, 
OH 45162 or call Dan Casey at (513) 265- 
8466 or e-mail dansradioland@ gmail.com 

¢ Texas Antique Radio Club — Meets al- 
ternate months in Kyle and Shertz, TX. 
Contact: Doug Wright, 625 Rolling Hills 
Dr., Canyon Lake, TX 78133. Email: 
dwjw@gvtc.com; website www.gvtc.com/ 
~edengel/TARC.htm. 

¢ Vintage Radio and Phonograph Society 


Ss ee | 


AWA N ETS « (EASTERN TIMES) 


SUNDAY: 

7237 kHz, SSB, 12 noon, NCS: Various: 
3840 kHz, AM, 7PM held only during EDT © 
3837 kHz, AM, 4PM held only a EST 
NCS: Joe, W3GMS 


MONDAY: 
1945 kHz, SSB or AM, 8PM, NCS: NE1S 


MONDAY-WEDNESDAY-FRIDAY: 
The AWA Bruce Kelley Memorial Net — 
_ 3837 kHz, SSB, 9:30AM 
__NCS Monday, Jeff-W3JW 
Wednesday, Roy-WA2TWS 
NCS Friday, Doug-WA3DSP 
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(VRPS) meets monthly on the third Satur- 
day. Located in the Dallas, Fort Worth 
Metroplex, our current activities are annual 
convention, auctions, swap meets, repair 


training sessions and monthly programs. For 
details visit our website www.vrps.org, or by 
contacting VRPS President Jim Sargent at 
(817) 573-3546 or bsargent@swbell.net. 


Summary of Minutes 


AWA Board Meeting 
May 6, 2018 

The meeting was called to order by Deputy 
Director, Robert Hobday at 12:34 p.m. on 
May 6, 2018, in the Conference Center at the 
AWA Museum complex in Bloomfield, NY. 
Present were fourteen officers and trustees, 
including one by conference connection. 
Three AWA members were in attendance as 
guests. Hobday declared a quorum. The Min- 
utes of the November 6, 2017 Meeting were 
approved as presented. 

Deputy Director Hobday reported on the 
Spring Meet, held May 5. A total of 308 
items were sold from the AWA tables 
alone. Auction sales netted $2,685, and to- 
gether with book sales and entrance fees, 
the total net was approximately $4,200. 
Richard Neidich noted that this auction 
compares favorably with the auction at the 
annual AWA Convention. 

Hobday presented the Finance report. 
Two heavy expense items in the past six 
months were snow plowing and heating. In 
the recent period, $82,000 in revenue was 
recorded, and expenses were $96,000 for a 
net loss of $14,000. Some funds were trans- 
ferred to cover capital expense costs. The 
offset is recorded in the report. Assets are 
slightly higher than in September 2017, and 
the Balance Sheet has remained flat. 

In the Deputy Director’s report, Hobday 
announced that the Sparks publication and 
the Newsletter to Friends provide a good 
overview of recent AWA activities. There 
were 1419 members to date, comprising 
1,215 Regular Members, 168 Life Mem- 
bers, 11 Friends, 23 Technology Explorers 
and 2 Corporate Members. 

The Radio Fab Lab conducted last fall 
was a success. The ARRL Foundation sup- 
ported this youth education program, which 
was financially self-sustaining. The Radio 
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Fab Lab will be conducted again in fall, 
2018. Bruce Roloson and Dean Faklis di- 
rected the program, and Dan Waterstraat 
sourced all materials for the experiments, 
which students took home with them. 

In 2018, the second initiative, After 
Hours at the Museum, drew a wide spec- 
trum of the public to the Museum. The first 
evening featured an old time Radio Hour 
with music and entertainment. The second 
presentation covered the history of down- 
town Canandaigua. These two shows drew 
a total of 100 guests. More sessions are 
planned. The third educational initiative, 
scheduled for 2019, will provide classes on 
beginning radio repair. 

The Museum staff continues to grow. At 
present, Tuesday Volunteers number be- 
tween 20 and 30. Two valued Volunteers, 
Warren Wiedemann and Bill Jaker, have 
moved out of the area. Mike Migliaccio 
will direct the Docent volunteer program 
for the Museum. 

There have been fifteen Museum tours, to- 
taling over 400 visitors. Spring is the season 
for grade school tours. These will introduce 
200 children and teachers to the Museum. 

Eileen Bisha has obtained recognition for 
the AWA Volunteers by the museum con- 
sortium of thirteen Rochester institutions. 
Consortium members include Geva The- 
ater, the Strong National Museum of Play, 
the Rochester Museum and Science Center 
and the George Eastman Museum. 

Ron Roach reported on Facilities. 


‘Staffing in Building 3 on Gauss Rd. has sig- 


nificantly expanded, to include cataloging, 
development of new space, tube loft cata- 
loging and radio equipment repair. 

The All Purpose Room in the Museum is 
now complete. Dave Bart has provided art- 
work for the Room’s walls. Plans continue 
for the new amateur radio station addition 
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to the Museum. Since 2006, $800,000 from 
specified donations has been spent on Mu- 
seum development. Remaining projects yet 
to be funded will bring the total to approx- 
imately $1,000,000. 

Lynn Bisha submitted the Curator’s re- 
port. At least 400 square feet of floor area 
in the Conference Center storage area 
(Bldg. 4) have been cleared to free up much 
needed space. Mark Erdle (space manage- 
ment) and his team have also consolidated 
the large collection at Gauss Rd (Bldg 3). 
Tom Bavis and Mike Migliaccio have 
begun producing information placards for 
the Museum’s exhibited artifacts. Robert 
Lozier recently restored a rare RCA proto- 
type radio for the Museum and has deliv- 
ered it to the collection. 

A crew of seven Volunteers recently trav- 


AWA Special Board Meeting 


A Special Board Meeting was called to 
order by Deputy Director, Robert Hobday 
at 12:04 p.m. on September 8, 2018, in the 
Conference Center at the AWA Museum 
complex in Bloomfield, NY. Present were 
eleven officers and trustees, including four 
by conference connection. Hobday declared 
a quorum. The meeting was announced on 
September 4 by Secretary William Hopkins, 
following rules set forth in the Corpora- 
tion’s Bylaws permitting special meetings. 

The Nominating Committee brought two 
motions for action. The first motion pre- 
sented was to elect Robert Hobday as new 
Director of the AWA. No additional nomi- 
nations from the floor were made. In discus- 
sion, Hopkins, followed by Hobday, 
thanked the Committee for its work. Hob- 
day declared his eagerness to serve in the 
post as long as he can “be active and posi- 
tive about the job.” Ron Roach noted Hob- 
day’s considerable accomplishments as 
Deputy Director. Hobday offered that he 
would bring new people into the manage- 
ment chain, and he perceived the prospect 
as an opportunity to work with added mid- 
level talent. Hobday requested the Secretary 
to proceed with a roll call vote. Hopkins 
called each of those present to declare their 
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eled to Somerset, MA to process about 400 
items of a donated collection. Their work 
included photographing, barcoding, wrap- 
ping and loading into a truck. At the Mu- 
seum another crew unloaded the collection. 

Richard Neidich reported on AWA web- 
site development. Collected information 
about the number and types of visits to the 
website will be used to redesign its pages. 
Between one and two thousand AWA web- 
pages are queried daily. Many visitors ac- 
quire contact information. Approximately 
400 have used the site within the past two 
years to pay annual dues. Plans are to pro- 
vide more photos and highlight aspects of 
the Museum. 

The Board meeting adjourned at 2:42 p.m. 

Respectfully submitted by William L. 
Hopkins, Secretary 


vote, Yea, Nay or to abstain. After the roll 
call vote, Hopkins declared the motion to 
elect Robert Hobday as new Director of the 
AWA to be approved unanimously with 
eleven Yea votes. 

The second motion presented was to elect 
Bruce Roloson as new Deputy Director of 
the AWA. No additional nominations from 
the floor were made. In discussion, Richard 
Neidich noted the importance of matching 
the proper persons to specific functions in 
the organization. Given his long and proven 
record with the AWA, Bruce Roloson pos- 
sesses the leadership skills to serve as 
Deputy Director. Roloson had already con- 
veyed his full willingness to serve in the po- 
sition. He already has specific goals for the 
position, such as establishing a Museum 
training program. Hobday requested the 
Secretary to proceed with a roll call vote. 
Hopkins called each of those present to de- 
clare their vote, Yea, Nay or to abstain. 
After the roll call vote, Hopkins declared the 
motion to elect Bruce Roloson as new 
Deputy Director of the AWA to be ap- 
proved unanimously with eleven Yea votes. 

The Board meeting adjourned at 12:23 
p.m. 

- Respectfully submitted by William L. 
Hopkins, Secretary 
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AT ‘THE MUSEUM Visit us on the Internet at http://www.antiquewireless. org 


MUSEUM MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


Robert Hobday, N2EVG 
_ Director 


Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 
Deputy Director 


Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN 
Curator 


Ronald Roach, W2FUI 
Operations Manager 


Alexander MacMillen 
Registrar 


Jack Plum, WX3P 
IT Manager 


James Kreuzer, N2GHD 
Assistant Curator 
Media Librarian 


Roy Wildermuth, W2IT 
Assistant Curator 


Duncan Brown, K2Q0EQ 
Assistant Curator 


Ed Gable, K2MP 
Curator Emeritus 
Historian 


Bruce Roloson, W2BDR 
Curator Emeritus 


MUSEUM CONTACT 


For all inquiries about the Museum 
and its operation, contact Museum 
Curator Lynn J. Bisha, W2BSN, 
Curator, 83 Parkwood Lane, 
Penfield, NY 14526, e-mail: 
lbisha@rochester.rr.com. The 
Antique Wireless Association is an 
IRS 501(c)3 charitable organization. 


Accession Committee Chairman 


David Kaiser 
Associate Curator 


Felicia Kreuzer, KA2GXL 
Assistant Curator 


Treasurer 


Stan Avery, WM3D 


Museum Store Manager 


LYNN J. BISHA, W2BSN / Curator, AWA Museum 


Ae successful Convention has 
passed and I was particularly pleased 
that our attendance was a bit higher than last 
year. I especially enjoy the opportunity to 
chat with our attendees on a one-to-one 
basis. Ideas proposed and tips given are a 
valuable resource for the Museum staff. Our 
auction items were a little lighter this year 
because we thought that a large collec- 
tion was coming in. That failed to mate- 
rialize,.and was the reason that the Mu- 
seum did not have more items. Next year 
we will have many more things to add. 

The second “container party” was a 
real success as we continue to get many 
more stored items catalogued and/or 
marked for disposal. Our real progress 
will continue in this effort with the aim 
to eventually empty at least one of the 
two storage containers and return it to 
its owner. In this process we are bar 
coding and photographing everything in 
there and setting aside a ‘keep lot’ anda 
‘dispose of lot’. 

The crew consists of Bob Hobday, 
Dean Faklis, Joe Stoltz, Pete Schuch, 
Sandy MacMillen, and myself. All of us 


— 


for this purpose. As a result, a lot gets done 
without interruption. 

The ham radio project to set up a re- 
motely operated Elecraft K3 finally came 
to a successful conclusion. Our friend and 
long-time Museum volunteer Bill Jaker, 
WBS8RAE is able to operate his K3, which 
is located in our Bldg. 4 in the eBay office, 


Elecraft K3 at AWA. 


Bs MY - 


are coming out on an additional day just + K3/0 demo at AWA Convention. 
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by using the wi-fi and a K3/0 remote panel 
in his assisted living building in New Jersey. 
The connection is supplied by a pair of Re- 
moteRig boxes that are available from Ele- 
craft: The off-center fed dipole in Bloom- 
field is working well on 75m thru 6m with 
the help of the K3 internal antenna tuner. 
(pictures attached) 

I am also pleased to announce that David 
Kaiser has agreed to become the Associate 


Curator at the AWA. David is very knowl- 
edgeable in the history of Stromberg-Carl- 
son (a Rochester company). He has also 
been extremely helpful in adding to and or- 
ganizing both the “Made in Rochester” dis- 
play as well as the general display of smaller 
radios in the room where the VOA transmit- 
ter sits. David and I work very well together, 
and I am glad to have more assistance with 
the Curator duties. 


FROM RON ROACH, W2FUI/ Operations Manager, AWA Museum 


hrisanntha Construction has 

completed its part of the Confer- 
ence Center renovation project, first 
removing the old wallpaper, then 
preparing and painting all walls in 
the office area and installing an oak 
veneer accordion door at the en- 
trance to the small conference room. 

Denisi Flooring then began the re- 
moval of the carpeting in this area, 
installing new carpet tile and new 
baseboard. A Water Hog 16' by 3' 
runner was installed in the back en- 
trance hallway. 

A portion of the parking lot in 
front of the Museum has been paved, 
which enhances the appearance of that por- 
tion of the campus and provides level park- 
ing and secure footing, especially for winter 
months. A total paving of the remaining 
area around the Museum is scheduled to be 
done after the interior of the building is 
completed. 


Sam checks out the Conference Center’s fresh 
paint. 


Bradford Heating is working to decrease 
the heating and air conditioning system’s 
noise level in two areas, one in the all- 
purpose room, aided by Denisi Flooring’s 
installation of wall covering and carpeting. 
The second area will be in the Media 
Center. 


The Museum's newly paved parking area. 
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THE ITEM IN QUESTION 


Spotlighting Noteworthy Artifacts From the Collection of The AWA Museum 
BY WILLIAM HOPKINS, AA2YV, EMAIL: WHOPKIN4@NAZ.EDU 


The B2 British WWII Suitcase Spy Radio — Part Il 


By Joel Kosoff, W3ZT , 

e-mail: w3zt_2@yahoo.com, and 
William Hopkins, AA2YV, 
e-mail: whopkin4@naz.edu 


Introduction 


This is the continuation from Part I of the 
article in the AWA Journal, Summer 2018 
issue (Vol. 58 #4, pp. 16-20). 


New Information about Wireless 
Operators 

Valuable information about the SOE! 
and in particular the wireless operator— 
W/T ops—became available in 2013 from 
a most unusual source. Noreen Riols, born 
in Malta, had signed on to join Britain’s pre 
D-Day clandestine warfare operation of 
subversion, sabotage and general mayhem 
in occupied Europe. 

Noreen, who spoke French fluently, was 
only eighteen when she first began working 
at 64 Baker Street for the F Section agents 
deployed to France. In London, Riols per- 
formed a courier function, delivering the 
SOE’s “messages personnels” to the BBC 
Studios where they were broadcast nightly 
to agents and the Résistance in occupied 
France.? Later, she interacted daily with the 
fresh recruits and at debriefing interroga- 
tions upon their successful return from 
France. Noreen, a lowly functionary, be- 
came intimately acquainted with many 
facets of that dangerous game. 

After the SOE files were opened in 2000, 
Madame Riols was no longer bound by the 
Official Secrets Act, so she decided to tell 
her SOE story. She confirmed earlier infor- 
mation known about agents’ lives but 
added surprising new detail, especially re- 
garding the preparation of wireless opera- 
tors and their stresses in the field. In her 
book, The Secret Ministry of Ag and Fish, 
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Riols was able to list 75 circuits (teams) for 
France, against M.R.D. Foot’s earlier offi- 
cial number of 50. Her book includes the 
names of the 79 agents (at least) who gave 
their lives in the service of the SOE. Also, 
600 RAF pilots in Special Duties 
Squadrons 138 and 161 lost their lives, 
when only 200 represented the full comple- 
ment at any time.4 Clearly, Riols’ book 
benefits from the opening of the remaining 
SOE files that had been unaffected by fire 
or unexplained disappearance. 


W/T Ops: A Class of Their Own 


On average, agent organizers and couriers 
trained for six months before being sent into 
enemy occupied territory. W/T ops took 
nine months. In addition to agent training, 
W/T ops had to become proficient in Morse 
code, both copying and sending; some radio 
theory; some radio repair; methods to ac- 
quire electrical power from a variety of 
sources, including mains at different volt- 
ages, batteries, motor generators, and bicy- 
cle generators; frequencies, propagation and 
operation times; quick and accurate encryp- 
tion and decryption of messages; hiding and 
transporting radio sets; siting a clandestine 
antenna; the use of lookouts while transmit- 
ting; and living a life of isolation.5 Riols 
calls the W/T op, or “pianist,” the real 
“linchpin of the réseau” (the circuit), its 
“umbilical cord, and who, as such, was 
treated rather like a prima donna.’ 

After the war Henri Diacono, a surviving 
SOE W/T op, described to Riols the inten- 
sity of the training in Morse. Agents 
learned by listening to recordings of such 
classics as Mendelssohn’s “The Wedding 
March”, da-da-di-dah, and Beethoven’s 
Fifth, di-di-di-da. Even the birds outside 
began to sing in Morse. Dots and dashes in- 
vaded agents’ dreams.’ 
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The Clandestine Antenna 

Antenna staging for the B2 radio was a 
constant concern. The seventy-or-so feet of 
steel wire supplied couldn’t simply be 


placed through a window to a tree in an | 


urban setting, although some W/T ops re- 
sorted to this. Loyalists to the Vichy regime 
or even naive neighbors might report the 
suspicious wire to the French Milice or the 
Gestapo. 

Harry Verlander, a 19-year-old W/T op 
on a post D-Day “Jedburgh” demolition 
team in southern France, used his compass 
to site his longwire toward London. He 
used a tree at the edge of a field and 
arranged a shorter counterpoise wire be- 
neath the longwire. Here he operated free 
of the electrical mains.8 French “Sussex” 
teams, who parachuted behind the lines 
after D-Day, were trained to hang their 
longwires in a straight line (Zepp), or in a 
V or an L configuration. 

Ken Ley (GOFQX), already a radio op at 
the time of his deployment, was trained in 
Italy on use of the B2 radio for a 1944 mis- 
sion in Yugoslavia. He reports an extended 
instruction book as “a goldmine of infor- 
mation” that included an entire chapter on 
the different types of antennas, “indoors 
and out.” In the field, a fancy antenna was 
out of the question, Ley writes. He pre- 
ferred the Marconi longwire attached to a 
tree, arranging it broadside to the receiving 
station in Italy, 400 miles away, then dri- 
ving a pipe into the ground for the ten-foot 
long earth connection, such as it was. 1° 

In extreme situations, an operator could 
wind the longwire in a helix configuration 
around branches or conceal it in ivy on a 
tree. While much less than ideal, an arrange- 
ment like this was sometimes essential. 


Instructions for the Field 


In order to thwart Gestapo direction-find- 
ing (DF) operations, London ordered the 
W/T op never to transmit for more than fif- 
teen minutes from the same place and never 
more than twice from the same safe house. 
All messages on paper between organizer 
and W/T op and the enciphered messages 
were to be burned after use, and the silk 
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strips containing the one-time pad ciphers 
were burned later.!! Operators were never 
to transmit with their backs to the door. 
Henri Diacono recounted to Riols his con- 
stant fear of being caught inside a house 
with his set, “so he used to go out into the 
open country and throw his antennas over a 
branch of a tree.” He always took two 
armed résistants along to warn him and to 
open fire if the enemy should suddenly ap- 
pear. Using these precautions, he felt he 
could transmit in relative safety. 

A W/T op could be silent for a short 
while, but when no signals were received 
from the field for several days, London 
would conclude that the agent was either in 
hiding (a sure sign of trouble in the team), 
captured or dead, and would not return. 
“Loss of life among radio operators was 25 
percent higher than with other members of 
the team.”!2 


Former Hotel de la Poste, St. Jorioz, 
France, site of capture of Peter Churchill & 
Odette Sansom. 


W/T ops processed enough messages “to 
equip 425,000 résistants, plus hundreds of 
radio sets, pairs of combat boots and other 
items of clothing,” including chocolate and 
coffee for the French Resistance, and of 
course tons of guns, ammunition and plastic 
explosives. After D-Day even generators 
and small scooters in six-foot long cylin- 
drical tubes were delivered by parachute 
drop. !3 


Cipher Madness and the Enemy’s DF 


The tale of the operator’s constant trans- 
mitting nightmare and the decryption side 
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in London are brilliantly detailed by Leo 
Marks, SOE’s cryptographic guru, then age 
22, in his story, Between Silk and Cyanide, 
about codes at SOE’s highly secretive 
Headquarters at 64 Baker Street. !4 

A W/T op naturally required paper to 
transpose clear text into encrypted five-let- 
ter groups and vice-versa, but paper of any 
kind was at a premium in war-torn Europe. 
Once the operator began transmitting to 
London at the expected times—sometimes 
on odd or even days—special care was re- 
quired to avoid sending mistakes. 

The self-created stress at having to 
“wireless,” 1.e., transmit, an entire message 
in clean Morse, was daunting. Some opera- 
tors simply got the jitters, making it all the 
more difficult for their designated listening 
operator at home to get it right. This was 
simply part of the real wireless world. Mis- 
takes happened. Alternatively, in one case 
when “no Dutch agent had made a mistake 
in his coding” for some time, as Leo Marks 
observed, he had cause for alarm. Marks 
was proven right; the entire SOE operation 
in the Netherlands had long been blown, 
and many more agents were captured by the 
Gestapo as soon as they landed by para- 
chute into the country. !>5 


Alex Rabinovitch’s transmit site in the stone 
house of the forester H.Guillot at Les Tis- 
sots, high above Faverges, France (garage 
added later). 


Marks defended the operators against 
some at SOE who in the beginning de- 
manded that a garbled message be re-en- 
crypted and re-transmitted: 

“If some s...-scared wireless operator, 
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surrounded by direction-finding cars which 
were after him like sniffer dogs, who lacked 
electric light to code by or squared paper to 
code on—if that agent hadn’t the right to 
make mistakes in his coding without being 
ordered to do the whole job again at the risk 
of his life, then we hadn’t the right to call 
ourselves a coding department.” !6 

The FANY code breakers would often 
make thousands of attempts to solve impor- 
tant “indecipherables” from France, Nor- 
way, the Netherlands or elsewhere.!? 
Sometimes a simple “atmospheric” prob- 
lem, such as propagation or phasing was the 
culprit. Incidentally, the “girls” “were 
never allowed to meet the agents whose 
traffic they handled and who were only 
code-names to them.” And, as for the dan- 
ger lurking behind each agent, the word 
Gestapo “had no more reality for these girls 
than when they’d joined the FANY.”!8 

On this point, Marks spoke to his FANYs 
who wanted re-transmits of especially dif- 
ficult indecipherables. In a memorable 
speech to them he said: “Perhaps no one’s 
told you that many of our agents are 
women. ... There’s an indecipherable down 
there with your names on it, ... from a Bel- 
gian agent who’s completely blown. His 
message won’t budge. A Lysander [air- 
plane] is standing by to get him out.” If he 
repeats his message, “those [DF] cars will 
close in. “ The FANYs broke that message 
after 4,000 attempts. !9 


Three Memorable W/T Operators 


Narcisse 

Immediately after the war Major Robert 
Bourne-Paterson (SOE HQ) wrote an ac- 
count of operations in France and listed over 
80 W/T operators. Several remained un- 
named.29 Their stories are informative and 
hair-raising at once. M.R.D. Foot names oth- 
ers such as André Bouchardon, a French 
civil servant (code name Narcisse), age 26, 
who operated from August 1943 near Anger 
with E.F. Floege, a Chicagoan living in 
France. Their circuit, Sacristan, was blown 
just before Christmas, and both were cap- 
tured by the Gestapo. Floege escaped. 
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Bouchardon was surrounded in a restaurant 
at Mée. He struggled, was shot in the chest 
and bundled into a car, but he was not 
searched. Thought to be dead, he shot his 
three captors, escaped and hid in Paris. Fi- 
nally, in February 1944, together with 
Floege he fled on the VIC escape line over 
the Pyrenees with the bullet still lodged in 
his thorax. Once again, in early May 1944 
he and Floege parachuted near Besancon to 
take over the Stockbroker circuit. 
Bouchardon returned to London in early 
1945. Later, he moved to the U.S. and served 
in Korea. He made his home in Indiana.?! 


Annette 

Yvonne (Biesterfeld) Cormeau (Annette, 
Fairy and Sarafari), age 34, a recent war 
widow and young mother, volunteered to 
do her part “to save France from the Nazis.” 
She operated in southwestern France (Gas- 
cony) in the Wheelwright circuit. There she 
sent almost 400 messages in twelve months 
for her organizer, George Starr (Hilaire). 
Nancy Wake (Héléne, Andrée), Starr’s fa- 


Yvonne Cormeau (Croix de guerre, MBE), 
W/T op in the Wheelwright circuit located 
in SW France (courtesy, IWM). 
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mous courier, didn’t even mention 
Cormeau’s work at her London debriefing; 
tensions must have existed.?2 

Cormeau broke the strict SOE rule re- 
quiring frequent movement of the W/T set. 
For six consecutive months she transmitted 
from a small village with no running water 
or electricity. However, from her windows 
she could observe the roads for three miles. 
The Gestapo never thought of looking there 
(for what urban woman, it was assumed, 
could live without the amenities of modern 
life?)23 

Then in summer 1944, the circuit worked 
with the area French Maquis Resistance to 
dislodge the German Army Group G from 
Toulouse. Cormeau participated in the ac- 
tion. After the war she returned to London, 
packing a dress she wore when the Gestapo 
once shot her in the leg during an escape. 
Later, she resided in the UK where she died 
in 1997 at age 88. Cormeau’s blood-stained 
dress is now on exhibit at the Imperial War 
Museum.?4 


Arnaud 

Adolphe Rabinovitch (Arnaud, Aatalpha, 
Guy), Alex, age 24, was the W/T op in the 
short-lived Spindle circuit. Born and raised 
in Cairo, Rabinovitch was educated in Paris 
and the UK. Over 6 feet tall, he was a for- 
mer wrestler and boxer; he was also known 
to be a difficult, aloof person. In February 
1942, Peter Churchill (Michel, Raoul, 
Pierre), age 33, the organizer, Odette San- 
som (Lise), age 30, the courier, and Alex 
quickly left Cannes for the Haute Savoie re- 
gion in the Auvergne-Rhéne-Alps, 350 
miles (550km) north. Peter’s flat had been 
raided. Anyway, Alex hated the poor signal 
propagation over the steep southern moun- 
tains. Annecy would be ideal, Peter 
thought, a place where the résistant André 
Marsac lived.25 Here Alex changed his 
name to Guy Dieudonne. Once again, he 
disliked the arrangement. He suspected be- 
trayal from others who knew the circuit 
members. 

Peter found a transmitting site for Alex 
in a forester’s house in Les Tissots (com- 
prising just two dwellings), at the time a 
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Mountain view of Rabinovitch’s transmit path, NNW, 
over Lac Annecy toward London; St. Jorioz in the dis- 


tance along west side of the lake. 


snowy spot above Faverges. Many locals 
were already committed to the Resistance. 
More than once Alex carried his two W/T 
sets from the Hotel de la Poste at St. Jorioz, 
around Lake Annecy, twelve and a half 
miles, (19km) by bike to Faverges, then on 
up 1000 feet (300m) into the mountains to 
the two-story stone house. Here he would 
be safe from DF attempts. Using a nearby 
evergreen, he sited his longwire to radiate 
through the deep mountain gap and over 
Lac Annecy directly toward London. His 
messages helped set up forty parachute 
drop zones for arms. 

Then came a wireless message to Alex 
from London: LYSANDER WILL PICK 
-YOU [Peter] UP GIANT FIELD TOUR- 
NUS AS FROM MARCH 14 REPEAT 14 
BBC “BETTER LATE THAN NEVER” 
END. On the 14th the personal BBC trans- 
mission, “mieux vaut tard que jamais” 
would confirm the Lysander flight. After 
Peter’s departure, Alex wirelessed London 
about the possibility of the circuit’s capture. 
He also sent the coordinates—the “pin- 
point”—of nearby snowy Mt. Semnoz be- 
hind St. Jorioz for Peter’s return parachute 
drop (unwise, as it turned out) and delivery 
of some armaments. At some point in all 
this, Alex went to Toulouse to repair the B2 
of the effusive W/T op, Marcus Bloom (Ur- 
bain), Alex’s personality opposite.° 
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Alex distrusted all radio re- 
ceivers except his own, so he 
packed his B2 into its suitcase, 
strapped it to the back of his bi- 
cycle and rode down the moun- 
tain to St. Jorioz. There Odette 
and he received the confirma- 
tion on the BBC—in French— 
of Peter’s imminent return: 
“The golden [s]carab makes its 
spring toilet.” Peter did arrive 
on the mountain, along with the 
armaments. Then he ordered 
Alex to return, against his will, 
to Faverges and Les Tissots, 
without his radios. 

Unfortunately, the new cir- 
cuit was compromised through 
Marsac’s forgetfulness and 
naiveté. Peter and Odette were captured at 
the Hotel de la Poste on April 16 by the 
German Abwehr and handed over to the 
Gestapo in Paris. Alex escaped over the 
Pyrenees and returned to London. He was 
dropped back into France on March 2, 1944 


Captain Adolphe Rabinovitch, W/T op in the 
Spindle circuit located in the Auvergne- 
Rhone-Alps (courtesy, IWM). 
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to the Archdeacon circuit, recently compro- 
mised, was met by the Gestapo and 
wounded in a gunfight. Alex Rabinovitch 
died in Flossenburg concentration camp, 
March 29, 1945. Peter and Odette managed 
to survive, separately, in Dachau and 
Ravensbrick, thanks to Peter’s name, their 
wits and sheer luck. They always insisted 
to the Gestapo that they were married to 
each other; they did so after the war.27 

It so happened that Alex had stashed his 
two radios along with half a million coun- 
terfeit French Francs at the hotel owned by 
Jean and Simone Cottet. Apparently, the 
enemy hadn’t searched the hotel well 
enough.28 The Cottets, who were deeply in- 
volved in the French Resistance in St. Jo- 
rioz, escaped capture as did Jean Carquex 
(Capitaine Millau) the town electrician of 
Faverges and the forestry agent J. H. Guil- 
lot. Alex Rabinovitch posthumously re- 
ceived the French medal, Croix de Guerre 
avec Etoile de Vermeil. 


The B2 Transmitter, Receiver and 
Power Supply 

A fairly complete equipment description 
and the Operating Instruction Manual for 
the British 3 MK II combination transmit- 
ter-receiver-power supply (the B2) are 
available on the Internet.2? The set was 
sturdily built to withstand all sorts of phys- 
ical abuse, including a bounce upon para- 
chute landing and rough handling in the 
field. The individual steel enclosures and 
chassis are small and rigid. 


B2 Spy radio transmitter factory in Britain 
(courtesy, IWM). 
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The receiver has four adjustments: wave 
band switching; main/fine tuning; BFO ad- 
justment and audio level. The receiver front 
end dispenses with an RF amplifier stage and 
instead employs a frequency converter tube 
V1A (7Q7) as a combination mixer and local 
oscillator (LO) to produce the 470 kHz IF 
frequency. The band switch selects internal 
coils to tune the different frequency ranges 
(3.1-5.4, 5.2-9, 8.7-15.5 MHz) at the LO. 

Tuning is geared nicely, accomplished 
through a vernier-driven variable capacitor. 
The double tuning knob is stacked, with 
coarse tuning on the bottom. For simplicity, 
the frequency scale for any band reads zero 
to 180. A printed grid in the lid of the 
parts/tube box allows for recording fre- 
quency readings on each band.39 Tube V2A 
(7R7) provides selectivity as an IF ampli- 
fier between the first and second IF trans- 
formers. Tube V1B (7Q7) serves as the de- 
tector and BFO. The audio amplifier V2B 
(7R7) drives a pair of headphones. The re- 
ceiving tubes are of the loctal type, provid- 
ing extra ruggedness. All trimmer caps, 
slug-tuned coils and shielded IF coils and 
transformers were factory-set and locked 
by generous doses of wax to prevent rota- 
tion, and a dollop of undisturbed red paint 
indicated each setting’s original state. Two 
small screwed-on metal covers provide ac- 
cess to the 3 antenna coils and the local LO 
coils, all slug-tuned. 

The B2 transmitter utilizes two tubes. The 
transmitter frequency range covered is 3 to 
16 MHz. Tube V3, a British EL34 in a tritet 
pentode crystal oscillator/doubler architec- 
ture isolates the circuit from the load, the 
6L6 beam final amplifier (V4). The AWA’s 
set uses a glass type 6L6. Crystal frequen- 
cies used are between 3 and 8 MHz. The 
higher frequency outputs are obtained by 
multiplying the crystal frequency in the os- 
cillator stage (second and third harmonics). 
The crystal selector switch sets the crystal 
frequency being used (fundamental and har- 
monics). The final amplifier stage uses one 
of three six-pin plug-in coils selected for the 
required output frequency band. These coils 
are reversible (A or B positions). In one po- 
sition a coil covers, say, 5.3 to 7 MHz; re- 
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versed it covers 7 to 9.3 MHz. The other two 
likewise complete the range from 3 to 16 
MHz in A or B configuration. A particular 
antenna setup could determine coil orienta- 
tion. If the meter read zero on tune-up, the 
- coil in use was to be reversed. Position A 
was the default setting for a sufficiently long 
antenna for the chosen band. 

The final tuned Pi-network circuit was 
relatively new for the early 1940s. John 
Brown, the B2’s designer, chose this rather 
innovative design at the time to improve 
tune-up on less than ideal antenna configu- 
rations.3! Reported average power “output” 
in the best of conditions was 20 watts on 
the fundamental and second harmonic, 16 
watts on the third. 

The waveband switch selects the opti- 
mum coils in the cathode and plate circuits 
of the oscillator for proper operation on the 
desired output frequency. The meter is used 
to measure receiver and transmitter operat- 
ing voltages and currents. The antenna con- 
nection is on the top left of the transmitter 
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REFERENCES 


at the edge of the opened suitcase and 
“earth” right under it for easy access. 

The B2 power supply is located to the 
right of the transmitter and receiver, with 
special short removable connections to 
both. The set uses either line voltages (ex- 
ternal settings from 97 to 250V) or an ex- 
ternal 6-volt auto battery via an onboard vi- 
brator. An elaborate plug-in board allows 
for proper voltage inputs to the radio. The 
power transformer supplies the receiver 
with 230V at 20ma, 6.3V at 1.2A for the 
filaments and a 12.5V bias. The transmitter 
plate supplies are 230V at 18ma and 500V 
at 60ma. Filaments draw 1.1A at 6.3V. 
Today these power supplies are even rarer 
than the radio set. 

No test equipment is indicated in the 
Manual. The peripherals box on the left 
side of the suitcase held extra tubes—still 
wrapped up in this set—the transmitter 
coils, the Morse code key, earphones, an- 
tenna and ground wires, ten spare fuses, 
four crystals and one screwdriver. 
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The Untold Story of the Telegraph by 
John D. Jenkins. Published 2018 by Cre- 
ateSpace Independent Publishing Platform. 
Pages: 114; 54% x 8‘ inches. Images: 104, 
many in color. Paperback $15.95. 

The Untold story of the Telegraph is a 
tale told at two levels, the first level being a 
generalized discussion of an “Invention 
Recipe”—four ingredients needed for the 
invention process to occur: technology, 
knowledge, motivation, and opportunity. 
Jenkins goes on to describe these four in- 
gredients in some detail and claims that in- 
vention is generally a process—as opposed 
to a Eureka moment—which occurs only 
when the four ingredients come together at 
the same time and place. At the next level, 
Jenkins relates a far-reaching story of how 
the telegraph was invented, beginning with 
the Greeks and ending with the Morse tele- 
graph. He uses the Morse telegraph and its 
evolution as an example of his invention 
recipe. 

The book begins with an description of 
the four ingredients in his recipe, the first 
being technology. Jenkins explains how the 
basic technologies used in an invention have 
to be available before the invention can be 
created. For example, glass had to be avail- 
able before the light bulb could be invented. 
The second ingredient is knowledge, mean- 
ing that the inventor has to have knowledge 
of the technologies. It does no good to have 
glass available if the inventor is not aware 
of glass and its properties. The inventor also 
has to know about the application of that 
technology. Edison had to know there was a 
need for an electric light bulb. The third in- 
gredient is motivation, which means that the 
inventor not only has to have the idea, but 
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he has to have the motivation to develop it. 
Jenkins points out that it was Edison who 
said, “Invention is one percent inspiration 
and 99 percent perspiration.” The fourth and 
last ingredient is opportunity—although 
Jenkins quickly adds that “opportunity isn’t 
really an ingredient; it is simply the thing 
that brings all these factors together.” To put 
it another way, opportunity is when the idea 
pops into ones head and the decision is 
made to do something about it because all 
the necessary ingredients come together at 
one time and place—the technology, knowl- 
edge of the required technologies and need 
for the invention, and the motivation to 
make it happen. 

The remainder of the book is divided into 
two parts, although there is no formal de- 
marcation separating them. The first part, 
which constitutes most of the book, is a his- 
tory of the telegraph in which the author 
traces its evolution through time, highlight- 
ing the major developments required for the 
invention of the Morse telegraph at a later 
time. The second part, which is actually 
contained in one long chapter at the end, 
focuses on the invention of Morse’s tele- 
graph system. In this chapter, the author 
leads us through the development of the 
Morse telegraph chronologically by provid- 
ing “recipe cards” from various points in 
time, each card indicating Morse’s aware- 
ness of the main ingredients required for the 
invention, categorized by technology, 
knowledge, and motivation. 

Many radio and telegraph aficionados 
think of the telegraph as being electrical in 
nature, but it was not always so. Jenkins 
points out that the word telegraph really 
means “communicating at a distance,” and 
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that includes the use of bells, drums, ban- 
ners, flags, sounds, fire, smoke, etc. He goes 
on to say that the history of the telegraph 
begins with the Greeks. Apparently, the first 
recorded telegraph apparatus was invented 
by Aeneas Tacitus, a contemporary of Aris- 
totle, who lived in Greece circa 320 B.C. 

This ingenious system of Aeneas Tacitus 
consisted of two large cylindrical urns filled 
with water, both of which supported a float- 
ing cork attached to a vertical message stick. 
Both sticks had identical horizontal lines 
along their length, and each numbered line 
corresponded to a different predetermined 
message (e.g., one if by land, two if by sea). 
There was a tap at the bottom of each urn 
that would let water run out at an equal rate 
from both. When one operator wanted to 
send a message, he would signal by lighting 
a torch, and the receiving operator located 
afar would return the signal. The transmit- 
ting operator would then hide his torch from 
sight and both would open the spigots on 
their respective urns so that the water level 
dropped at equal rates. When the line on the 
stick corresponding to the message to be 
sent reached a mark on the side of the urn, 
the transmitting operator would extinguish 
his torch and the receiving operator would 
close the spigot on his urn. The receiving 
operator could then see which line was at 
the mark on his urn and thereby determine 
the intended message. 

With a flip of a page, the book moves 
ahead by 2000 years from telegraphy in 
Greece by hydrostatic flow to telegraphy by 
static electricity in Scotland, as proposed in 
1753 by an individual known only by the 
letters “C.M.” According to our author, this 
is the first known reference to an electric 
telegraph. C.M.’s proposal consisted of a 
cluster of insulated wires, one for each let- 
ter, and a signal that was delivered by a 
spark discharge from an electrostatic ma- 
chine to the wire corresponding to the se- 
lected letter. The letter was detected at the 
receiving end by a number of pith-ball elec- 
troscopes, one for each letter (or by the 
movement of a slip of paper on which the 
designated letter was written). Apparently 
C.M. did not build this telegraph. 
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It was left to George Le Sage in 1774 to 
build the first electric telegraph, which was 
very similar to the one described by C.M. 
But there were several problems with the 
concept. The friction machine produced 
high voltages, and when high-voltage wires 
are placed in proximity to each other, there 
is significant cross coupling between the 
wires in the bundle, which caused all the 
pith balls used as a detectors at the end of 
each wire to bounce wildly. And since this 
was a short-range system, no one could find 
any use for it. In 1794, a Mr. Reusser took 
Le Sage’s concept one step further by cre- 
ating a panel that included every letter of 
the alphabet, but unfortunately it suffered 
the same problems as Le Sage’s apparatus. 

The author then introduces Claude 
Chappe’s system of semaphore telegraphy, 
invented in 1792, which was successfully 
implemented in France and other parts of 
Europe. The system eventually consisted of 
522 stations spread over 3,000 miles. While 
this system was highly successful, it did 
have certain drawbacks. It could be used 
only in clear daylight and in the absence of 
fog. Also, thousands of employees were 
needed to man the many different relay sta- 
tions, which had to be in plain view of each 
other. While the Chappe telegraph was not 
electric, it did demonstrate the utility of a 
long-distance communication system. 
Jenkins claims that knowledge of the use- 
fulness of a long-distance communication 
system is one of the necessary ingredients 
in the recipe for Morse’s invention of the 
telegraph. 

As the story moves forward into the nine- 
teenth century, descriptions of new tele- 
graph systems are briefly interrupted by de- 
scriptions of the newly discovered battery 
and the electromagnet—two technologies 
that were important and necessary ingredi- 
ents in the recipe for inventing a useful elec- 
tric telegraph. We are reminded that prior to 
the nineteenth century, the only electricity 
available was static electricity, but with the 
discoveries of the battery by Galvani and 
Volta, a source of continuous electrical cur- 
rent became available. Using Volta’s bat- 
tery, in 1804 Francisco Salva was able to 
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send a message in Spain a distance of one 
kilometer. Samuel Thomas S6mmering also 
developed an electric telegraph concept in 
1809 using a voltaic pile, and he added an 
improvement consisting of an alarm-bell 
mechanism that alerted the receiving station 
a message was soon to follow. Sir Francis 
Ronalds also proposed a system to the 
British government in 1816, but his method 
used static electricity. Needless to say, the 
British government said, “No thanks.” 

At this point, Jenkins now turns to what 
he deems to be the second most important 
discovery needed for the electric tele- 
graph—the electromagnet. Prior to the dis- 
covery of electromagnetism circa 1820, 
there was no good way to convert electric- 
ity into motion. The principal method had 
been the repulsion charge on the leaves of 
the electrometer. Jenkins says that the main 
contributors to the discovery of the electro- 
magnet were Hans Christian Orsted, Jo- 
hann Schweigger and Joseph Henry. Orsted 
noticed that the needle of a compass moved 
slightly when an electric current flowed in 
a nearby wire, and Schweigger discovered 
that a compass needle moves faster and far- 
ther when a current is passed through a coil 
of wire wound around the needle. 

Joseph Henry is credited with developing 
the first practical electromagnet circa 1830. 
Henry, who was known for novel ways to 
keep the attention of his students, ran a mile 
of wire around his classroom in 1831 and 
demonstrated that he could ring an electric 
bell that he had invented. Some historians 
claim that this was actually the first electric 
telegraph. That may be, but Henry did not 
attempt to encode information with this 
demonstration, and therefore he did not 
demonstrate the ability to communicate in- 
telligence. However, he did demonstrate 
that one could send and receive electrical 
signals at long distances—another impor- 
tant ingredient in the invention recipe for 
the electric telegraph. 

Jenkins finishes his history of the pre- 
Morse telegraph with three systems that 
used the electromagnetic principle in one 
way or another. The first was a concept put 
forth in 1832 by Baron Pavel L. Shilling 
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using six wires connected to five coils of 
wire that caused needles to spin. The first 
operating electric telegraph system was that 
of Cooke and Wheatstone, who demon- 
strated a system in 1837 using a panel of 
five spinning needles, which required five 
interconnecting wires. A number of differ- 
ent electrical telegraph systems were then 
developed using a technology known under 
various names such as alphabet, A-B-C, or 
dial telegraphy. David Hughes invented 
one such system that was widely adopted 
in Europe in the mid-1800s. The methods 
by which each of these systems worked are 
beyond the scope of this review, but they 
are pictured and explained in the book. It 
should be noted that none of the electrical 
systems described to this point used a code 
for each letter like the Morse system. 

Speaking of the Morse system, the last 
chapter covers this invention, which was 
credited to Samuel Morse in 1837, even 
though his unsung assistant, Alfred Vail, 
contributed greatly to the invention. 
Samuel Morse filed his first telegraphy 
patent on June 20, 1840, but we learn that 
the original patent caveat was filed on Oc- 
tober 3, 1837, the date often used to mark 
the invention. 

In describing Morse’s invention process, 
Jenkins says “My goal is to highlight par- 
ticular events and experiences of Morse’s 
life that provide insight into his transition 
from great American artist to great Ameri- 
can inventor.” He describes how Morse dis- 
covered each of the ingredients in the in- 
vention recipe that that were necessary for 
him to invent his telegraphy system. He 
does this by providing recipe cards for the 
years 1805, 1810, 1815, 1827, and 1832— 
each card listing the ingredients available 
to Morse in those respective years. The first 
recipe card dated 1805, the year Morse 
went to college, is essentially blank. By 
1932, Morse’s recipe card is essentially 
complete—a copy of which is shown here 
(Figure 1) with the ingredients and the dates 
associated with each. The only missing 
ingredient in the invention recipe at this 
point 1s opportunity. 

Jenkins explains how opportunity came 
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to Morse quite serendipi- 
tously in 1832 while aboard 
the packet ship Sully on his 
return trip to America. He 
was passing the time talking 
to passengers about elec- 
tricity when one of the pas- 
sengers, a Dr. Jackson, 1830 
mentioned that electricity 
passes instantaneously over 
any length of wire. At this 
point, Morse made the ob- 
servation: “If the presence 
of electricity can be made 
visible in any part of the cir- 
cuit, I see no reason why in- 
telligence may not be trans- 
mitted instantaneously be 
electricity.” Morse, com- 
pletely possessed with this idea, spent the 
rest of the voyage working out the details 
for a telegraph system using electricity. 
Jenkins continues by describing how Morse 
developed his system over the next five 
years. 

Jenkins has clearly done his research on 
all the events he describes, and indeed, he 
says he used original sources for all of his 
work. For example, one of the ingredients 
in the invention recipe is the “knowledge 
of remote communication,” which is to say 
that Morse must have had some idea about 


Fig. 2: First working model of Morse’s tele- 
graph. 
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Technology 


Electric Battery 
1800 
Electromagnet 


The Telegraph Invention Recipe - 1832 


Knowledge Motivation 


Aware of the battery 
1807 


Aware of Electromagnet 
1826/7 


Electricity is 


iy peng tens Tragic loss of life: 
; coun The Battle of New Orleans 
Electricity travels indefi- 1815 
nitely in a conductor : 
1809 - 1810 The Death of 
Remote Lucretia Morse 
Communication 1825 
1830. 


Longing for 
Instantaneous 
Communication 
1811 


Fig. 1: Invention recipe card for Morse just before his trip 
on the ship Sully in 1932. 


how remote communication was accom- 
plished and why it was important. Jenkins 
said he was troubled that there was no evi- 
dence Morse had ever observed a widely 
distributed and far-reaching telegraph sys- 
tem such as the Chappe telegraph, even 
though Morse had traveled extensively in 
France. So, he carefully read Morse’s jour- 
nals from his travels in France—“And then, 
all of a sudden, there it was, on the page 
right in front of me. He [Morse] says: ‘be- 
tween two hills a telegraph making sig- 
nals...” So here we have evidence that 
Morse actually saw a working Chappe tele- 
graph.” Jenkins’s excitement over finding 
these words in Morse’s journal is palpable. 

I could go on and on with the author’s 
story of how Morse, with Vail’s able assis- 
tance, invented the Morse telegraph, but I 
suggest you let John Jenkins relate his story 
by purchasing The Untold Story of the Tele- 
graph. 1 will close by saying that this very 
readable book has given me a new way of 
thinking about invention in general. I would 
also quickly add that scattered throughout 
the book are many wonderful color pho- 
tographs of early telegraph equipment from 
John Jenkins’s collection, much of which 
is on display at the Spark Museum in 
Bellingham, WA. This book is available 
only through Amazon and at the Spark Mu- 
seum store. 
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THE FIRST CENTURY 
WIRELESS AND AMATEUR RADIO HISTORY 


BY MICHAEL W. MARINARO, WN1M e EMAIL: WN1IM@MSN.COM 


The Transatlantic Tests 


he Great War was over. Amateur Radio 
operators on both sides of the Atlantic 
returned to their keys and contemplated the 
challenges of long distance communica- 
tion. A decade ago the self-professed “am- 
ateur’” Guglielmo Marconi had sent signals 
from Canada and the United States to Eng- 
land. The Marconi Company was providing 
increasingly reliable commercial commu- 
nications in both directions across the At- 
lantic, while Amateurs, although limited in 
transmitting power and scale gradually im- 
proved their abilities. Following Marconi’s 
lead, English Amateurs looked west while 
Amateurs in the United States looked east 
to reach their next historic milestone. Both 
shores organized to bring about this feat. 
Their efforts to transmit signals easterly 
and later westerly across the Atlantic were 
exerted over a three-year period. Tests 
began as one-way exercises in being heard 
and culminated with the first two-way 
transatlantic QSO in 1924. The main event, 
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which generated the most excitement and 
received the greatest publicity, was the sec- 
ond one-way test conducted from the 
United States to Europe in December of 
1921. 


The First Trial — 1921 


Early on, Hiram Percy Maxim, President 
of the foundling American Radio Relay 
League (ARRL) had editorialized that, be- 
yond the domestic relay tests that the 
League regularly conducted, the next hurdle 
was the Atlantic. The Board of Directors of 
the Radio Club of America likewise advo- 
cated for this effort. The war intervened, but 
shortly after the Armistice, Britain took the 
initiative. M.B. Sleeper, editor of Everyday 
Engineering magazine, proposed a plan for 
transatlantic experiments. The magazine in- 
tended to conduct the program utilizing its 
own resources, however, faced with a finan- 
cial crisis, publication was suspended. The 
ARRL hurriedly assumed the leadership of 
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the project. 

The proposed experiment was to test 
one-way transatlantic communications 
from the more powerful transmitters in the 
United States to receivers in Britain. This 
test was scheduled for the nights of Febru- 
ary 1, 3 and 5 of 1921. Twenty-five sta- 
tions, almost all on the U.S. east coast, were 
selected to transmit designated signals at 
precisely designated times on 200 meters. 
The Wireless Society of London, through 
the auspices of Wireless World and Radio 
Review magazine, arranged for 250 British 
listeners. The test was a failure! Not one of 
the U.S. stations was heard! 


The Second Trial — 1922 


The misfortune of the first trial was at- 
tributed to a number of factors: the poor de- 
sign and sensitivity of the English regener- 
ative receiving equipment which produced 
self-interfering heterodynes; harmonics 
from commercial press stations; interfer- 
ence from a Royal Navy station; the short 
period of time permitted for individual 
transmissions; and the fact that most of the 
transmitting stations were using spark. 
Controversy prevailed. Encouragingly, re- 
ports of reception were received from 
American ships plying the Atlantic, which 
obviously were equipped with superior re- 
ceiving equipment. However, these reports 
only heightened the controversy. Failure of 
the 1921 test was a topic of great interest at 


a unique event which was to have great im- 


pact on the challenge. 

In these formative years, the ARRL 
made significant decisions which were to 
strengthen its federation and contribute to 
its future. Among them was the decision to 
encourage and participate in regional Ama- 
teur Radio gatherings. These events created 
bonds among the early constituents. 
Prompted by the interest generated in these 
meetings, the leaders of this group of mav- 
erick hobbyists decided to convene a full- 


scale national convention. This audacious 


action was consistent with the spirit of en- 
thusiasm and energy which propelled the 
fraternity of less than 6,000 members 
among a total census of approximately 
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8,000 licensed U.S. operators. On August 
31, 1921 President Hiram Percy Maxim 
convened the assembly in Chicago. More 
than twelve hundred Amateurs attended, 
representing every state in the U.S. Princi- 
pal interests among the attendees were the 
failed transatlantic tests, operating practices 
and the relative merits of spark gap trans- 
mitting versus the recently introduced vac- 
uum tube continuous wave transmission. 
Addresses, seminars, technical papers, and 
special interest group meetings kept the at- 
tendees occupied. The affair was a great 
success with something for everyone. 

The Board of Directions (sic) of the 
League met during the affair with thirteen 
Directors present. Responding to the enor- 
mous interest in the Atlantic challenge, they 
decided to mount a second transatlantic test 
in December of that year and to send a re- 
ceiver expert to Scotland to listen for sig- 
nals from the United States. 

Accordingly, the staff of the League 
began to plan how this second transatlantic 
test would include what was thought essen- 
tial—the presence of an American expert, 


Paul F. Godley. 
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equipped with the most modern receiver at 
the European receiving end. The ARRL 
Board selected receiver circuit designer, 
Paul F. Godley for this assignment. Godley 
was a member of the ARRL Advisory 
Technical Committee, the Institute of 
Radio Engineers and the Radio Club of 
America. He was considered ... “the most 
expert operator in the practical reception 
of short wave signals” said the General 
Manager of the ARRL. The intent was for 
Mr. Godley to augment but not supersede 
the British listening effort. 

And so the intrepid went forward. Pre- 
liminary distance trials, held in November, 
qualified 27 station finalists. Each station 
was assigned a group of sealed secret code 
letters and specific and rotating transmis- 
sion times. The operating window was set 
as the period of 9:30 p.m. to 1:00 a.m. EST 
on each of the ten consecutive days: De- 
cember 7 to December 16. Non-qualifying 
stations were encouraged to transmit from 
7:00 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. EST on each evening 
during time segments divided into rotating 
15-minute segments by district. The re- 
maining U.S. Amateurs were asked to re- 
main silent. 

Godley received a rousing send off in 
New York and the second day out received 
a radiogram from the ARRL... “Bon Voy- 
age. The entire radio world is pulling for 
you.” 

At Southampton he was greeted by per- 
sonnel of the British Marconi group who 
assisted him in clearing his apparatus and 
sent him on his way to London. In London 
he was received enthusiastically by other 
Amateurs and notables. The staff of Wire- 
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less World magazine, organizers of the 
British side of the planned test, was partic- 
ularly helpful. Godley attended meetings of 
the Royal Society of the Arts and the Wire- 
less Society of London where he met Sena- 
tore Marconi, Dr. John Ambrose Fleming 
and other scientific and radio notables. The 
Wireless Society hosted an elaborate tea 
and a dinner in his honor. Godley reported 
after the tests had concluded that while in 
London he sensed a level of skepticism 
below the veneer of enthusiasm. This he at- 
tributed to the highly restrictive conditions 
that were imposed on that nation’s Ama- 
teurs by the controlling British postal au- 
thorities. So restrictive were these rules per- 
taining to operating wave length, power, 
antenna length etc. that it was difficult for 
British Amateurs to imagine the successful 
accomplishment of the feat that was being 
undertaken. 

From London Godley traveled to Glas- 
gow where, with the assistance of the su- 
perintendent of Marconi International Ma- 
rine Communication Company, he obtained 
materials such as a tent, wire, and insulators 
needed to establish a listening post at the 
farm where he intended to receive signals 
from the United States. The site was 30 
miles from Glasgow, on the Ardrossan 
moor near the town of that name by the sea 
on the North Ayrshire coast of south-west- 
ern Scotland. 

The listener and Inspector D.E. Pearson, 
a local Marconi man acting as verifier, es- 
tablished themselves in the cold tent at mid- 
night on December 7. The receiver, a bat- 
tery powered Super-Heterodyne and regen- 
erative receiver with five stages of 
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Paul F. Godley and various receivers. 


amplification and a 1300-foot Beverage an- 
tenna suspended 12 feet above ground were 
set up and tuned. 

At about 1:30 a.m. a 60-cycle synchro- 
nous spark signal from 1AAW was dis- 
tinctly heard on 270 meters, but only briefly 
and not in test format. This, the first station 
to traverse the Atlantic albeit unofficially, 
was later determined to be a unlicensed pi- 
rate who the ARRL was unable to identify. 
The duo continued to listen on the subse- 
quent mornings of December 8 and 9, to no 
avail. On the morning of the 10th, the CW 
signals of official entrant 1BCG were solidly 
heard on 230 to 235 meters. This, the spe- 
cially designed and constructed station of the 
Radio Club of America at Greenwich, Con- 


Greenwich — Ardrossan map. 
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January, 1922 QST cover. 


necticut was the only station heard that 
morning. During the nights and early morn- 
ings that followed until the end of the test 
eight spark and eighteen CW stations were 
heard. Eight English Amateurs heard eleven 
stations and five listeners logged 1BCG. A 
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_ Dutch and a French Amateur each heard sig- 
nals from the U.S., a distance of 4,000 miles. 
Surprisingly, many of the stations that qual- 
ified in the preliminary tests were not heard 
in Europe. Conspicuously, the CW mode 
won the day, adding the final blow to the 
demise of spark. The results were boastfully 
exclaimed on the cover of the January, 1922 
issue of OST magazine. 

Today, on this site in Scotland, a weath- 
ered bronze plaque is to be found. 


The Third Trial — 1922 


With barely a respite, planning began for 
the third test which was scheduled for the 
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NEAR THIS SITE IN DECEMBER 1921, RADIO SIGNALS TRANSMITTED BY 
RADIO AMATEURS WERE FIRST HEARD ACROSS THE ATLANTIC. AMERICAN 
ENGINEER PAUL F. GODLEY SELECTED ARDROSSAN AS A QUIET SPOT FOR 
RADIO RECEPTION, AND SPENT SEVERAL LONG WINTER NIGHTS IN A TENT 
WITH HIS RECEIVING APPARATUS. HE WAS REWARDED WITH CONFIRMED 
RECEPTION OF MORE THAN 30 DIFFERENT AMATEUR RADIO STATIONS IN 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, THUS PROVING THAT VAST DISTANCES 
COULD BE SPANNED BY RADIO WITHOUT MASSIVE COMMERCIAL 


ERECTED IN DECEMBER 1989 BY THE RADIO SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
TO COMMEMORATE THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE 
AMERICAN RADIO RELAY LEAGUE, SPONSOR OF GODLEY’S EXPEDITION. 


end of the year 1922. This test was to be 
conducted on a much broader scale than the 
previous two. The first objective was to 
give American stations the opportunity to 
be heard not only in the Britain Isles but 
also on the Continent. A second objective 
was to provide a generous period for the 
regulatorily disadvantaged westbound sig- 
nal to be transmitted to the U.S. The intri- 
cate planning for this event was shared by 
the ARRL, the Radio Society of Great 
Britain, and an amalgamation of three 
French radio societies, the Comite Francais 
des Essais Transatlantiques. 

A sophisticated and essential element in 
the program was the 
method for informing the 
world of interceptions. It 
was arranged that reports 
of successes would be for- 
warded to the transmitting 
nation by commercial long 
wave stations. English sta- 
tions were to report to the 
U.S. by MUU Carnarvon, 
Wales on 14,200 meters 
and French stations were to 
report via UFT on 14,300 
meters. These reports were 
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repeated by the U.S. station WII in New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. For the reverse di- 
rection, U.S. reports were to be transmitted 
to Europe via WII. 

The publicity of the partial success of the 
second trial aroused a great deal of interest 
on both sides of the ocean. Throughout the 
year 1922, popular radio enthusiast maga- 
zines featured equipment reviews, articles 
on every aspect of receivers and transmit- 
ters, and details and protocol for the tests. 
International enthusiasm was intense as the 
preliminary qualifying trials were held on 
both continents in October on 180 through 
200 meters. The air waves literally pulsed 
with excitement as the official start was ap- 
proached. 

Radio history was going to be made and 
indeed it was! During the first ten-day ses- 
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sion beginning December 12th, 316 Amer- 
ican stations including three from the far 
western reaches of the continent were heard 
in Europe. Even more exciting was the 
news that during the second session 20 dif- 
ferent U.S. Amateurs heard European Am- 
ateur signals. These emanated primarily 
from the French station 8AB and British 
station SWS. 

British station SWS at Wandsworth, 
mounted by the Radio Society of Great 
Britain, was unique in that it was entirely 
modern and by special dispensation of the 
General Post Office was permitted to use 
up to a kilowatt of power. 


The First Two-way Contact — 1923 


The exploits of French station 8AB in late 
1923 overshadowed the upcoming fourth 
trial. The station 8AB was op- 
erated by Leon Deloy and 
was located in Nice. This am- 
ateur was determined to trans- 
mit his signals across the At- 
lantic. A late-1921 effort to 
contact Connecticut station 
1KP on a prearranged sched- 
ule did not succeed. Unde- 
terred, Deloy attended the 
second ARRL national con- 
vention in Chicago in mid- 
1923. There and in subse- 
quent visits with prominent 
U.S. Amateurs he acquired 
knowledge of American Am- 
ateur methods and apparatus. 
He returned to France with 
American radio gear he had 
purchased and assembled a 
new station which was ac- 
claimed as the most advanced 
on the Continent. By October 
of the year, he conducted suc- 
cessful tests of his new station 
with British 20D and in- 
formed the ARRL by cable 
that he was prepared to make 
two-way contact with U.S. 
stations. On the night of No- 
vember 27, 1923 radio history 

(continued on page 35) 
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Note: When known, the date of death is indicated in parenthesis. 


HOMER A. NEAL (1942-2018) 

It should be a source of pride in the 
American amateur radio community in that 
it is a field without a history of prejudice. 
Anyone would be welcomed as a ham: 
black, white, male, female, disabled, immi- 
grant, Jew or Muslim. And this liberal pol- 
icy paid dividends in the case of a famous 
African American physicist, Homer A. 
Neal, who died on May 23. 

Born in 1942, Field grew up in the South, 
in Franklin, Kentucky, where his father 
shod horses and his mother taught high 
school. Attracted to ham radio as a boy he 
formed a friendship with a white youth and 
they built circuits together. The white com- 
munity condemned the pair but Neal stuck 
to his interest in science and electronics— 
seeing it as devoid of prejudice—and en- 
tered the University of Indiana as a 15 year 
old physics major. A faculty member told 
him he would never graduate. Not only did 
he graduate, he went on to the University 
of Michigan where he received his PhD. 
Years later, while teaching at Indiana, Neal 
confronted his old professor, and the meet- 
ing was said to be amiable. 

Neal was affiliated with a number of 
major American universities. At Michigan 
he headed a team of 40 scientists who 
worked on the Atlas particle physics pro- 
ject, which performed research on the top 
quark and the Higgs boson elementary par- 
ticles. They performed their research at 
CERN in Switzerland, the world’s largest 
particle accelerator. 

Neal had a prominent non-research role: 
in the mid-1980s he led a committee to 
study undergraduate science and engineer- 
ing education in American colleges. The 
National Science Board sponsored the pro- 
ject. The committee concluded that science 
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education was so poor as to constitute “a 
grave long term threat to the nation.” As a 
consequence, the National Science Founda- 
tion set up an Undergraduate Research Ex- 
periences Program which now enrolls over 
9000 students a year. 

Neal was a major force in his profession. 
In 2016 he was elected president of the 
American Physical Society which has 
55,000 members. In 1996 he was interim 
President of the University of Michigan. 

Neal’s daughter Sharon is an archeologist 
and his son is a staff physicist at the Stan- 
ford Linear Accelerator. It is regrettable that 
ham radio no longer has the attraction for 
young people that it once did— otherwise 
we might see more Homer Neals. 


GLENN SNODDY (1922-2018) 

Thanks to a fortuitous accident by 
recording engineer Glenn Snoddy, one can 
purchase a special solid state or vacuum 
tube pre-amp, called a “fuzz box,” to create 
live or recorded sound effects. 

After serving in WWII, the Tennessee 
native worked as a recording engineer in 
various Tennessee radio stations including 
Nashville’s WSM, where he engineered 
broadcasts for swing bands, gospel groups 
and the Grand Old Opry, circa 1955. He 
had picked up his knowledge of electronics 
in the Army. In 1960 he became a recording 
engineer at the famous Quonset Hut Studio 
in Nashville where he created that city’s 
first stereo recording studio and recorded 
such artists as Flatt & Scruggs and Ray 
Price. He was so successful that in 1967 he 
established Five Points Studio in Nashville, 
which became the city’s top recording 
venue. Among his most famous recordings 
was the Nitty Gritty Dirt Band’s “Will the 
Circle be Unbroken.” He recorded as well 
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for Patsy Cline and Johnny Cash. 

Snoddy’s famous “fuzz box” originated 
in a Marty Robbins 1961 single “Don’t 
Worry.” There was a malfunction in the 
console through which the electric bass gui- 
tarist was being recorded. The tone has 
been compared to a defective car muffler, 
but it was released in the record, which be- 
came a hit. The rest of the industry quickly 
picked up on the sound. A preamp that 
would create the effect was soon offered by 
the Gibson Guitar Company. Snoddy col- 
lected royalties on these devices, which 
could change the tone being recorded from 
clean to dirty by means of a foot pedal. 
Today there are numerous manufacturers of 
these signal processors. 

Years later, Snoddy attributed his acci- 
dental discovery of the device to a bad 
transformer. 


COMBAT JACK (1964-2017) 

As you may have guessed, the name 
Combat Jack was not given to him by his 
parents when he was born in Brooklyn in 
1964. He gave himself that as a pen name 
when he started writing about music in the 
early 2000s. The name is a vulgar sexual 
reference from the book “Generation Kill.” 
His birth name was Reginald Joseph Ossé. 

His life is full of interesting contradictions. 
An African American, he entered Cornell as 
a fine arts major. However, he switched to 
pre-law and following his graduation from 
Cornell received a law degree from George- 
town Law School. He wanted to be around 
culture and law and after graduating worked 
for the hip-hop record label Def Jam. This 
was when hip- hop was still a young art form 
in the Afro-American community. Artists 
and their representatives were still learning 
the business angle and lawyers were useful. 

A co-host of the early hip-hop radio 
show, The Stretch Armstrong and Bobbito 
Show, Bobbito Garcia met Combat Jack 
when they both worked at Def Jam and they 
became fast friends. In the early 2000s 
Combat Jack began experimenting with 
broadcasting. His Combat Jack podcast 
began in 2010 and was one of the first to 
cover hip-hop in depth. It attracted thou- 
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sands of listeners, largely through his ex- 
tensive conversations with such personali- 
ties as Damon Dash, who co-founded Rock 
A Fella Records. 

He died of cancer at age 53 leaving be- 
hind his wife, mother and four children. 


ADRIAN JOSEPH CRONAUER (1938- 
2018) 

If you remember the Vietnam war or the 
hippie era you’ll recall a film describing 
your generation: “Good Morning Viet- 
nam”, starring Robin Williams—t tells the 
story of a radio DJ who broadcast to Amer- 
ican troops in the combat theater of South- 
east Asia. Although released in 1985, it was 
based on the career of Adrian Joseph 
Cronauer, an actual newscaster of 1967, 
who was brash, irreverent and frequently 
insubordinate. The soldiers mostly loved 
him. As Cronauer put it in a later interview: 
“there’s a difference between the people 
who are making the policy and the people 
who are carrying out that policy, the mili- 
tary.” The show also did not portray sol- 
diers as wanton murderers who burned vil- 
lages and killed innocent people—as many 
on the left would have had it. His signature 
line was “Good Morning Vietnam” and he 
played the kind of rock ‘n roll the troops 
would have loved back home. His empathy 
was evident. In a later interview he said, 
“They’re young guys in this horrendous 
heat, slogging through rice paddies with 
mosquitoes the size of Mack trucks, picking 
leeches off themselves, shooting and fight- 
ing and killing and being killed.” 

Adrian Joseph Cronauer was born in 
Pittsburgh in 1938 and even as a child 
showed a flair for and interest in show busi- 
ness. He played piano on a local television 
show and listened to a lot of radio—espe- 
cially to Rege Cordic, a major figure in the 
Pittsburgh area. He went to the University 
of Pittsburgh and helped form the Students 
Broadcast Association which began a cam- 
pus FM radio station that became WPTS. 
He transferred to American University in 
Washington, DC and in his spare time 
worked with local radio stations. 

He joined the Air Force and was first sent 
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to Crete, where his broadcasts to the troops 
began. In 1965 he was shipped to Saigon 
(now Ho Chi Minh City). At first he was 
news director for Armed Forces Radio but 
he took over the station host’s show, Dawn 
Busters, when it became vacant. 

Although he liked the movie, Cronauer 
realized that the Robin Williams film bore 
only a tenuous connection to his own ca- 
reer. The film deals in part with a Viet- 
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was again made when 8AB established 
strong contact with 1MO operated by ARRL 
staffers F.H. Schnell and K.B. Warner at 
Hartford, Connecticut and immediately af- 
terward with 1XAM operated by transmitter 
designer John J. Reinartz from a Hartford 
suburb. The U.S. stations had special author- 
ity to make these contacts on 100 meters and 
all three stations used the CW transmitter 
circuits developed by Reinartz utilizing a 
Westinghouse 50-watt vacuum tube. The 
France-America connection was quickly fol- 
lowed by a British-American connection be- 
tween G2KF and 1 MO, and a British-Cana- 
dian contact between G2OD and C1BQ. 
Certainly very exciting times! 

But, the excitement was not over yet! To 
those who were aware of these recent ac- 
complishments the aura of expectation of 
what was to come was great. 


The Fourth Trial — 1923 


While these two-way contacts were 
being achieved, the planning for the last lis- 
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namese man whose family had been killed 
by American forces, and can be read as an- 
tiwar film. Cronauer was not on the politi- 
cal left, and unlike Williams, whom he ad- 
mired, was a lifelong Republican. He later 
became a lawyer with a degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania. His wife pre- 
deceased him and he is survived by two 
daughters and grandchildren. 
Sources: New York Times, Wikipedia 


tening test was under way. Only westward 
transmissions were to be monitored from 
December 22, 1923 to January 10, 1924. 
U.S. stations were silent during the period. 
Thirty-seven official and five unofficial Eu- 
ropean stations were reported as heard by 
100 U.S. stations on 108 to 118 meters. 
This was a remarkable improvement over 
the previous westward test when only two 
European stations, both of a special nature, 
had been heard. 

Two-way contacts across the Atlantic be- 
came common and an increasing number of 
European countries began to participate. 
U.S. stations now turned their attentions 
eastward to spanning the Pacific to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

The benefits of these tests were many. In- 
ternational camaraderie was strengthened; 
CW prevailed over spark; the effectiveness 
of the shorter wavelengths was proven; tech- 
nological improvements were spurred; Am- 
ateurs received needed notoriety and last but 
not least, Amateur Radio history was made. 
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SILENT KEYS We record the passing of rik 


WILLIAM MARCH, WA2CER 


ith regret we announced the 
loss of one of our AWA Mtu- 
seum’s weekly volunteers, 


Bill March, WA2CER, who died on Au- 
gust 1, 2018. He is survived by his wife 
of 30 years, Susan; children, William 
March and Julie Ferrara; grandchildren, 
brother, nieces, nephews, cousins and 
many friends. Bill came to us, after being 
fully engaged in and then learning the 
ropes of retirement from 30 plus years of 
employment as a mechanical engineer 
for Eastman Kodak. Following his some- 
what normal post-retirement activities of 
downsizing the home, trips abroad and 
the acquisition of a flashy Camaro con- 
vertible, Bill decided that he needed 
more in his life, a purpose to get up in 
the morning. To the Museum’s good for- 
tune he mentioned this to a friend at 
lunch, that person being Curator Emeri- 
tus Ed Gable, who encouraged Bill to try 
volunteering at the AWA Museum. Ed 
knew that would be a good match as they 
had been friends, through ham radio, for 
over fifty years. Ed remembered Bill’s 
many years of public service through his 
activities in the Radio Amateur Civil 
Emergency Service (RACES) and the 
Amateur Radio Emergency Service 
(ARES). When the Rochester, New 
York area was chosen as the site for a 
nuclear power plant, Federal, state and 
local governments all knew that an ex- 
tensive emergency response plan needed 
to be in place in case of an on-site emer- 
gency, and that plan would heavily in- 
volve Radio Amateurs. A call for volun- 


This issue’s submission prepared by Edward Gable, Curator Emeritus. Please submit all © 
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AWA member with deep regret. 


teers was answered by 
Bill March, along with 
many others. Bill, how- 
ever, distinguished him- 
self by not only being an 
effective communicator 
in the field, but by also 
by becoming immersed 
in the planning stages of 
what would become a 
Federally approved Dis- 
aster Response Plan. foe 
Non-hams might not have been aware 
that the Rochester area had a very large 
Amateur Radio population and that the 
local radio club, The Rochester Amateur 
Radio Association (1931), had seven to 
eight hundred members. In 1975, those 
members, recognizing Bill’s leadership 
skills, elected him to be the President of 
one of the largest Amateur Radio orga- 
nizations in existence. It was with that 
varied background that Bill came to the 
AWA and offered his services. Not 
being an early wireless historian, and 
being shy with strangers, he elected to 
work with the collections management 
side of Museum administration. Bill eas- 
ily learned the detailed requirements of 
administering a collection while under 
the eyes of the New York State Charter- 
ing bureau. In his relatively short time 
with AWA he was instantly regarded as 
being very friendly, effective and reli- 
able. He will be missed. In the long tra- 
dition of Ham Radio we now remember 
Bill March, WA2CER (SK), and sadly 
say his Key is Silent. 


information about members who have become Silent Keys to Charles-S. Griffen, W1GYR, 


400 Seabury Dr., Apt 4153, Bloomfield, CT 06002-2660. Silent Key notifications must — 


confirm the person’s death by one of the following means: a letter from a family member, a 
copy of a newspaper obituary notice, a copy of a death certificate, a letter from the family 
lawyer or the executor or mail returned by the U.S. Postal Service marked “Deceased.” 
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EQUIPMENT RESTORATION 


BY DAN MERZ, 1268 WHITE BLUFFS ST., RICHLAND, WA 99352 


mdmradio@frontier.com 


Submit restoration tips in Word, WordPerfect or plain text files with any 
illustrations in separate jpeg , tif or bmp files (not embedded in document). 


The Bandwidth of Early Radios and 


A Mysterious Coil Winder 


o determine the bandwidth of some 
early battery sets, I measured the re- 
sponse using some equipment de- 
scribed in an earlier article (Ref. 1). I ex- 
tended the earlier measurements to a few 
more radios and am reporting those results 
in this issue, along with the earlier results 
for comparison. oh 
Three radios were chosen for additional 
bandwidth measurements, Kilbourne and 
~ Clark Air Roamer, Kellogg Wavemaster 504 
and Stromberg Carlson 1-B. These radios 
date from about 1924 and are contemporary 
with the three sets in the earlier article. 
Kilbourne and Clark of Seattle, Wash- 


Fig. 1. Inside view of Kilbourne and Clark 
Air Roamer. 
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ington marketed a number of consumer 
products in addition to commercial radio 
equipment, dating from 1907. Their Air 
Roamer battery set was a 3-dial TRF set 
that appeared about 1924. It used a patented 
circuit that was also used in the nearly iden- 
tical Royal Knight radio. I have seen only 
one example of each radio during 30 years 
of collecting. I restored my Kilbourne and 
Clark set. It utilized a phenolic chassis with 
components and wiring riveted in place. 
The coils are rather neat and substantial, 
Figure |. This set tunes rather nicely and I 
was able to tune stations from 600 to 1500 
kHz. I am not sure what the patented Mc- 
Call Compensated Circuit is, though im- 
portant enough to label as such on the front 
panel. I ran across a receiver nearly identi- 
cal to the Air Roamer in the Bellingham 
museum, labeled as “Royal Knight” but not 
identified with Kilbourne and Clark. 
Restoration of my Air Roamer mostly in- 
volved re-soldering connections under the 
phenolic board which were laid out akin to 
printed circuitry using tinned wire laid 
against the phenolic. 

The Kellogg Model 504 Wavemaster re- 
ceiver is an unusual 3-stage TRF in that it 
uses variable inductance tuning with fixed 
capacitors. The tuning mechanism consists 
of three variable coil inductances linked by 
a gear mechanism to tune the 3 stages with 
a single knob. The fixed capacitors are ad- 
justable as part of an initial alignment but 
remain fixed during tuning of various sta- 
tions. The radio is shown in photos in Dou- 
glas’ book (Ref. 2). Restoration involved 
reconnecting the tuning shaft that moved 
the three variable coils and tweaking the 
three capacitors to improve tracking over 
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Jim Walker. 


the tuning range. This radio chassis is truly 
unique and the tuning mechanism with 
moving coils is awesome to observe. 

The Stromberg Carlson 1-B is a high 
quality 3-dial TRF that is appealing be- 
cause of the elaborate controls located on 
the front and back of the receiver, which 
was unusual for the time. The set smacks of 
quality to go along with the then high list 
price of $180 and extensive advertising. 
One of the audio transformers was open, so 
I opened the can by removing four hollow 
brass rivets and replaced the open trans- 
former inside with a new A53C-type (An- 
tique Electronic Supply P-T156) trans- 
former. I since obtained an original 
Stromberg-Carlson transformer at a swap 
meet, and it is currently stored with the 


Thermiodyne 
Frequency BW BW 
6 db 20 db 


BW BW 
6 db 20 db 


K&C Air 
Frequency BW BW 

6 db 20 db 

203.527 


R. Kellogg 504 
BW BW 
6 db 20 db 
16 34.3 
25 54.5 
23.cA8s2 
2519 mG32 


19.6 50.4 
193316314 
22.5 76.4 


Table 2. Bandwidth of Receivers. 
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Fig. 2. Photos of coil winding device, courtesy AWA member 


AK 104600 Grebe MU-1 


radio for fu- 
ture installa- 
tion. As I re- 
ported ear- 
lier, the original transformer has better 
primary inductance (15H) compared to the 
A53C (4 H), Ref. 3, and should give better 
audio at low frequency. 

I measured the bandwidths of these three 
radio and for comparison I am including the 
earlier data on the Thermiodyne, AK 4600 
and Grebe MU-1, Tables 1 and 2. The 
Stromberg-Carlson 1-B, in general, was 
better than the Wavemaster and the Air 
Roamer but not as narrow as the Grebe 
MU-1 or Thermiodyne. The Kilbourne and 
Clark Air Roamer was the most uniform 
over the tuning range examined, though it 
was broader than the two 
best receivers, about 20 
kHz bandwidth. Perhaps 
this uniformity is due to the 
“McCall Compensated Cir- 
cuit” touted in their ads 
along with the phrase “un- 
usual selectivity.” Unfortu- 
nately, I have not located a 
description of the “Patent 
No. 714193 Pending” en- 
graved on the front panel. 
And perhaps the patent was 
never issued. The Kellogg 
Wavemaster also has fairly 
uniform selectivity, though 
a bit wider than the Air 
Roamer. 

Jim Walker inquired 
about the identity of a coil 

(continued on page 41) 


BW BW 
6 db 20 db 


14.7 45.2 
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RADIO REHAB 101 


EDITED BY DICK PARKS, 2620 LAKE RIDGE CT., OAKTON, VA 22124 
E-MAIL: dparks999@verizon.net. PLEASE INCLUDE SASE FOR MAIL REPLY. 


Tackling a Philco 630 


By Dick Parks 
e’ve all seen these—a big “shoul- 
dered tombstone” multiband 
radio with the distinctive oval 
dial. It’s a widely-selling mid-thirties 
Philco; most had six tubes and one or more 
SW bands. If you find one now it may cost 
you big-time unless it’s a basket case 
and/or has a trashed cabinet. I’ve had this 
one off in a corner for a long time and have 
never had it on my bench; the cabinet looks 
pretty good but the chassis is dusty—a nice 
model 630 with two SW bands and all its 
tubes. Here we go! 
The back has no panel of its own—it 
needs all the air it can get, as we will see. It 


has an electromagnetic field coil speaker, . 


about eight inches. The chassis is deeper 
than some—about three inches, and tubes, 


Fig. 1. Philco Model 630 “as found.” 
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coils and parts are crowded in there. All the 
tubes are shielded and they may take some 
work to get out without damage. Under- 
neath (Figure 3) the situation becomes 
more crowded. Now it’s time to go to the 
Nostalgia Air website! for information. 
There I downloaded a schematic and some 
Rider Service Note pages. You can do the 
same, and follow along. 

Ugly! Very dense wiring, old dogbone 
resistors, guaranteed to have changed value 
over 80 years, later additions of electrolytic 
caps, plus paper and wax caps—that can 
expand and spit out their ends. Here’s 
where we discover that “Restoration” is a 
continuum, ranging from “just make it 
work” to “like new” along with everything 
between. 


Fig. 2. Back view. 
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I never fire up any radio 
for the first time without 
doing a few simple things, 
and here’s my method: 

1. Pull all the tubes and 
make checks of any big fil- 
ter caps. If you find worri- 
some leakage, replace any 
caps that worry you. Do 
this by patching in HV only 
from an external supply. 
Go slowly; this will help re- 
cure the filter caps, too. 

2. Take a look at the cou- 
pling cap between the plate 
of the driver tube and the 
output tube grid. It will be 
leaky—teplace it. 

3. Find a spot for a 3AG fuseholder and 
add a line fuse—1.5 amps for this 630. 

4. Clean up the chassis and cabinet. Send 
the cabinet out for refinishing (optional) 

5. Pull the tubes and check them (op- 
tional.) (If you have lots of spare tubes.) 

6. Load in some tubes. Using your Variac 
(not optional), run up the line voltage 
slowly, watching the B+ bus all the time. 

Take your time. This Philco has up to 
+300 volts in there and it can bite. Use a 
ground lead from chassis to your bench 
ground plane. Nothing much will happen 
until (1) you plug in the speaker you forgot, 
and (2) the B+ gets up around 200 volts. In 
Step 1, one of the big electrolytic cans 
checked very leaky, but the 
other seemed OK. And I 
found one bad cap under- 
neath and removed it along 
with the two patched-in fil- 
ter caps (upper left in Fig- 
ure 3). 

When I got to Step 4, I 
leaped ahead and made the 
Variac check. The set came 
alive with 250 volts of B+, 
and | could tell as I tuned 
around the broadcast dial 
that its AVC circuit was 
working, because the con- 
siderable noise floor rose 
and fell as I looked for sta- 
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Fig. 4. Philco 630 alignment area. 


Fig. 3. Philco Model 630 — under the chassis. 


tions. 

Back to Step 5—I got out my TV-10 tube 
tester and tested the six tubes. They all 
passed. The radio passed Step 6, too—time 
to touch up alignment. 

I have seen less confusing alignment in- 
structions. Philco had some fairly baroque 
hardware in 1933; take a look at the back of 
the set in this close-up (Figure 4.) 

The three square cans are not IF trans- 
formers; they contain three sets of coils for 
antenna, RF, and oscillator circuits—all 
three bands. Why four adjustments in each? 
The instructions identify three in each can. 
What’s that fourth one for? Along the way, 
I found out that tube shields absolutely have 
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Fig. 5. Philco 630 IF can. 


to be in place on those four tubes you can 
see, otherwise oscillations can crop up. 
There are two IF transformers, to be set 
to 460 KHz—they are the round cans with 
larger round holes, and there are two IF ad- 
justers in each can. You can see the hex nut 
for one adjustment, and the other one is 


concentric and needs a small screwdriver to 
set it. I found all four of these set right 
down to tight. Figure 5 shows a close-up of 
these points. 

I started at 460 KHz with my signal gen- 
erator loosely coupled to the 6A7 grid. That 
let me restore the IF peaks to where they 
ought to be. Moving on to the RF and os- 
cillator adjustments, I was able to get the 
tuning dial to track close to actual tuning, 
but I never found out what the fourth hole 
in each square can was for. 

This Philco deserves a set of new rubber 
chassis mounting washers to make it fit 
right within the cabinet and to avoid howl- 
ing microphonics—though I would never 
turn the volume up that far. Now, with its 
vetted electrolytic caps and tube set, it’s 
good for another eighty years. With a bit of 
stain, varnish and touch-up, maybe it would 
make a good wedding present! 


REFERENCE 


1. Nostalgia air website: nostalgiaair.org; 
photofacts, schematics, data on nearly 
every old radio ever made in the USA. 


EQUIPMENT RESTORATION, continued from page 38 


winding machine he found in the ham radio 
collection in the Franklin room of the Stan 
Hywet Mansion in Akron, Ohio. He sent 
me some photos, Figure 2, and a video re- 
garding this old device. Hopefully, a reader 
can help identify this device and send us in- 
formation on this machine. The video 
(rather large, 26 Mb size) can be sent by 
email by contacting me and providing an 
address if you think you know more about 
the winder. 

In my last article, | reported a coil wind- 
ing method by Robert Lozier wherein the 
polyester form material was reported as 
“MYLAR” rather than by the more ac- 
cepted spelling “Mylar,” not all caps. Mem- 
ber Howard Ritter pointed out the tendency 
for trade names such as Mylar to be mis- 
spelled and capital letters to be used inap- 
propriately, as though it were an acronym. 
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The polyester material was developed in 
Great Britain in the 1930s. Du Pont ac- 
quired rights to the know-how and mar- 
keted it under their trade name Mylar in the 
1950s. Other brand names for similar poly- 
ester material are Melinex, Hostiphan and 
Skyrol. 


REFERENCES 


1. M. Daniel Merz, Measuring the Selec- 
tivity of Some 1920 Receivers, AWA 
Journal, Jan 2011, p 47. 

2. Alan Douglas, Radio Manufacturers of 
the 1920’s, Vol. 2, The Vestal Press, 
1989, p 83. 

3. Dan Merz, Dealing with Transformer 
Problems, AWA Journal, July 2011, p 
45. 
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TELEVISION 


EDITED BY MARK NELSON, television@tv-boxes.com 


A Modern 5 or 7 Inch Television Receiver 


ibe the process of moving (second time in 
a year!), I have found myself rediscover- 
ing things put away or packed in random 
places—it’s like Christmas morning every 
time I open a box. One of the items un- 
earthed is a slim booklet published by Vi- 
sion Research Laboratories in 1947. It bears 
the intriguing title, “Design and Construc- 
tion of A Modern 5 or 7 Inch Television 
Receiver, 2"4 Edition.” I had acquired the 
booklet in a cache of documents accompa- 
nying the remains of a homemade ’40s TV 
set given to me by Bruce Philips of the New 
England Antique Radio Club. It had been 
built from a war-surplus BC-1068-A radar 
receiver, by one Kenneth Mc Vicar who had 
run his own “Radio Laboratory” in the late 
1940s, before going to work at MIT. 

The author, M.H. Kronenberg, gives an 
overview of circuit details, construction in- 
formation, schematic and parts list in the 
booklet’s 35 pages. Mr. Kronenberg’s em- 
ployer, Vision Research Labs, is known to 
me as a producer of several very early TV 
signal boosters. From facilities in Kew Gar- 
dens, NY, only a few miles south of the site 
of the 1939 World’s Fair where RCA intro- 
duced television to great fanfare, they pro- 
duced at least five different models of sig- 
nal preamplifiers before 1950. Ads ap- 
peared in popular technical magazines in 
the late 1940s for these, and occasionally 
for a TV sweep generator (the TSW-50 
“Tele-Sweep”) as well as for “a complete 
line of television parts for the experi- 
menter.” Those parts included, at various 
times, a coil kit for the 5 or 7 inch receiver 
described in the booklet, then eventually 
power transformers, punched chassis and 
even a wooden front panel, though appar- 
ently no complete kit was ever offered. 

A little sleuthing turned up an ad in the 
February 1947 Radio News magazine for 
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Booklet cover. 


the first edition of this build-it-yourself 
booklet, claiming to reveal the “secrets of 
post-war television.” As it turns out, the 
Early Television Foundation website 
has both the first (http://www.earlytelevi- 
sion.org/pdf/vrl_kit.pdf) and second 
(http://www.earlytelevision.org/pdf/v1- 
sion_research_kit.pdf) editions of this 
booklet, so I could compare them. 

The first edition was published in 1946 
and is only 26 pages long, versus 35 for the 
second. Most of those extra second edition 
pages consist of more detailed circuit ex- 
planations and expanded construction in- 
formation and photos. The first edition is 
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quite similar in style to many good articles 
appearing in contemporary magazines for 
the electronic enthusiast or experimenter, 
which assume a decent familiarity with 
tools and techniques. My later edition con- 
tains updated circuit information, and was 
more nicely produced. 

The 19-tube receiver described in the 
booklet isa pretty conventional 1940s-era 
electrostatic-deflected set, one of a long 
line of do-it-yourself television receivers. 
This is certainly no Heathkit-style kit as- 
sembly manual; the schematic shows no 
tube pin numbers and the parts list has no 
manufacturer’s numbers for any compo- 
nents. The assembly instructions number 
exactly eight. However, there are illustra- 
tions and details for winding all of the RF, 
video IF and audio IF coils and transform- 
ers, plus photos and drawings of the chassis 
layout. There is even a dimensioned draw- 
ing of the front panel board, in a style rem- 
iniscent of pre- and post-war kit sets from 
Andrea, Transvision and TeleKit. And to 
its credit, the alignment instructions are 
quite complete. 

This receiver is an unabashedly simple 
and inexpensive set. It uses a pre-war style 
“brute force” high voltage supply, with the 
parts list specifying only a “2200 volt os- 
cilloscope type power transformer.” The 
booklet suggests that either a 5BP4 or 7EP4 
CRT could be used without other circuit 
changes, certainly a step up from the 3-inch 
CRTs in most early inexpensive DIY TVs. 
The tuner includes an RF amplifier and 


Example of completed TV receiver. 
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tunes about 40 MHz (5+ channels) with a 
dual variable capacitor. An alternate, 5- 
channel switched tuner design is included 
in a single page addendum. Somewhat un- 
usually, its 2-stage 24 MHz video IF uses 
double-tuned overcoupled transformers in- 
stead of the more common stagger-tuned 
coils of its inexpensive contemporaries. 
And you have to wind them yourself! The 
21 MHz sound IF, detection and output is 
completely industry-standard for the time. 
The 6SN7 horizontal and vertical deflection 
amplifiers are working at the limit of their 
specs with the 400 volt plate supply, and 
even so the picture on the 7-inch CRT 
would probably barely fill the screen. All in 
all, though, if properly built, this most 
likely would’ve been an adequate little tele- 
vision, and the pride of its constructor. The 
booklet would still be a good source for an 
enterprising hobbyist to build a replica 
today. 


1938 — Television Receivers Announced 
for Sale in US 


80 years ago this summer, the first elec- 
tronic television receivers were offered to 
the public in the U.S. It’s often stated that 
the first sets were from DuMont, the well- 
known CRT pioneer and manufacturer of 
oscilloscopes. The DuMont Model 180 was 
introduced in June of 1938 with a price tag 
of $425. It was a fairly sophisticated table 
set, with a 12-inch (diagonal) screen and 
built-in speaker, based upon the 1936 
British Cossor Model 137T. It used the lat- 
est U.S. tubes, and employed 441-line in- 
terlaced scanning, the RMA proposed stan- 
dard. The 22 tube chassis had a 4-channel 
selector switch to tune its superhet receiver. 
The same chassis was also offered in the 
$650 Model 181 console. Since the only 
U.S. station then broadcasting semi-regular 
television signals in the RMA scan rate was 
the NBC/RCA station W2XBS in New 
York City, DuMont’s announcement was 
perhaps a little ahead of the market. 

But another firm had announced sets for 
sale in May. Communicating Systems, a 
company previously known for making 
shipboard loudspeakers, introduced two 
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Left: Communicating Systems 3-inch TV. Right: DuMont model 180 (1939). 


inexpensive television receivers: a 3-inch 
table model priced at $125, and a 5-inch 
console for $175. Designed specifically for 
low cost, both were video-only designs, 
without sound reception. The console ver- 
sion used a type 905 green-raster oscillo- 
scope CRT plus 10 other tubes in its chas- 
sis. Its TRF receiver used three knobs to ad- 
just for proper picture tuning, much like the 
“3-dialer” radios of the late 1920s. Several 
New York department stores had signed up 
to carry the sets, but essentially nothing was 
heard of the company or their inaugural 
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television receivers afterward. So far as is 
known, no sets survive—perhaps none 
were ever made beyond the demonstrated 
prototypes. Certainly they were outclassed 
by the more up-to-date and expensive Du- 
Mont models. 

Photos courtesy of TVhistory.tv and 
Early Television Foundation. 

Your suggestions for, and comments and 
criticisms about, the Television column are 
solicited and encouraged. I love talking 
about old television! My email is televi- 
sion@tv-boxes.com. 
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AMATEUR RADIO 


EDITED BY JOE FELL, W3GMS, EMAIL: JOSEPHFELL@VERIZON.NET 


Past Season Highlights, and Upcoming On Air Events 


AWA-Sponsored “On Air” Events for 2018-2019 


By Joe Fell, W3GMS 

After just returning from the stellar 
AWA International Convention up in 
Rochester, its time to give some thought to 
our next four AWA “On Air” operating 
events. From the turnout we had at the Am- 
ateur Radio “On Air’ forum I hosted with 
the assistance of Janis, AB2RA, it appears 
that Amateur Radio is alive and well within 
the AWA. The forum’s show and tell ses- 
sion featured a display of various home- 
brew rigs and drew lots of interest. Next 
year I am looking forward to having an ex- 
panded forum. Let’s make this a banner 
year in lighting up the airways during our 
various “On Air” events, so please send in 
your log sheet(s) regardless of your score. 
We also want to see pictures of your station 
and receive comments about the events you 
participate in. Make sure to tell your friends 
that they do not have to belong to AWA to 
participate in any of these events. 


Please note the new dates for the Bruce 
Kelley Memorial QSO party and the new 
25W low power multiplier for the AM QSO 
party. Our event coordinators will now give 
the specific details on three of our four events. 
The John Rollins event, which will take place 
on March 13th and14th and March 16th and 
17th will be covered in the Winter edition of 
the Journal. Remember that all four of our 
events will be listed in detail on the AWA 
website well before they appear in print. 

Congratulations to our 2017 & 2018 “On 
Air” event winners! Paul, KOPK for the 
Bruce Kelley Memorial CW QSO party, 
John, N2BE for the Linc Cundall Memorial 
CW Contest, Kevin, W8KJ for the Ampli- 
tude Modulation QSO Party and Harold, 
KBOROB for the John Rollins Memorial 
DX Contest. Plaques will be mailed to the 
winners. 

73, Joe W3GMS 


The Bruce Kelley Memorial QSO Party for 2018 


By Dave Parker, WB9WHG 

The Bruce Kelley 1929 QSO party is an 
annual AWA sponsored event where partic- 
ipants either have acquired or have built their 
own transmitters using designs, techniques 
and tubes that were available in 1929 and 
earlier. The objective is to contact as many 
other 1929 or pre-1929 stations as possible. 
Since they use early designs, it is a cacoph- 
ony of whooping, chirping, buzzing, click- 
ing, drifting, swishing, swaying, warbling, 
and other interesting signals. This is what 
ham radio sounded like in 1929 and for two 
weekends in November it’s 1929 again on 
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the ham bands! The 1929 QSO Party was 
started in 1991 and was championed for sev- 
eral years by Bruce Kelley, W2ICE, an 
AWA co-founder. I am heading into my sec- 
ond year as your 1929 QSO Party manager, 
and am happy to carry on the tradition! 
New This Year: A decision has been 
made to move the event forward a bit to 
November, when hopefully everyone’s 
schedule will be more open, so invite your 
friends! This 1929 QSO Party is open to all 
who own or want to build a 1929-style 
transmitter and make some contacts with it! 
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We need your support to get the word out. 
Non-AWA members with ’29-style rigs are 
welcome to join in! Don’t forget to mention 
the rig-building information available at 
www.antiquewireless.org. Go to “On Air 
Events” and then follow the tabs for “Bruce 
Kelley.” 

Special Event Station W2ICE/0 — This 
year, our Special Event Station will be op- 
erated by last year’s BK winner, Paul 
KOPK, in Eveleth, Minnesota. Stations 
completing a 1929 QSO with Paul can get 
a special QSL card by sending a QSL card 
of their W2ICE/0 contact, and an SASE to 
Ed Gable c/o AWA Museum, P.O. Box 
421, Bloomfield, NY 14469-0421. 

Dates: Saturday November 10th 2018 @ 
2300 GMT to Sunday November 11th 2018 
@ 2300 GMT and Saturday. November 
17th 2018 @ 2300 GMT to Sunday No- 
vember 18th 2018 @ 2300 GMT. 

Bands: 160, 80 and 40 Meters. 

Objective: Contact as many 1929 sta- 
tions as possible. Contact exchange consists 
of RST, Name, QTH (State such as ME or 
MN or NY), last two digits of the year of the 
transmitters design or publication (such as 
29 or 27 or 23, or pick a year if you’re not 
sure), type of transmitter (such as TNT or 
TGTP or MOPA or COLPITTS), and input 
power (such as 6W or 25W). 

Rules: To be scored, transmitters must be 
1929 or earlier types of self-excited oscilla- 
tors such as the Hartley, TNT, PP tuned grid 
tuned plate, MOPA, Colpitts, etc. No crystal 
oscillators. Hand Keys or Vibroplex-type 
Keys should be used. Tubes must have been 
available during or before 1929. Typical 
tubes often used are Type 10, 45, 27, 211, 
71A, O1A. Individual stations can be worked 
only once on each band over the course of 
two weekends. You can use any vintage or 
modern receiver that you wish. The event is 
open to all AWA members and non-mem- 
bers operating 1929-style stations. You can 
submit your greatest miles-per-watt number, 
(i.e. 500 Miles, 2 Watts Input, equals 250 
MPW). Enter your highest miles-per-watt 
contact on the bottom of the log form, if you 
wish. There will be an Honorable Mention 
for the greatest MPW contact. 
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Input Power: Transmitters are limited to 
a power INPUT of 25 Watts or less. Note 
that this is INPUT power. Power input is 
calculated by multiplying PA plate voltage 
x total PA plate current. Example: my plate 
voltage is 300 VDC, and plate current is 30 
mA, so total input power is 300 x 0.030 =9 
Watts Input. Don’t forget, the power limit 
is 25 Watts Input. 

Frequencies: The QSO Party typically 
operates between 1800 to 1810 KC, 3555 to 
3570 KC, and 7100 to 7125 KC, plus or 
minus depending on QRM. 40 Meters 
works well because it offers both night time 
AND daytime propagation! 

Logs: Please submit your log so we can 
see who you worked and acknowledge your 
effort! Logs must be in the 1929 QSO Party 
log format; otherwise it will be difficult to 
score you. An official 1929 log sheet (a 
Word document) will be available for 
download from the AWA website, or I can 
mail a printed one to you if you don’t have 
a computer. If you can email a filled-in 
Word document, that makes my life a lot 
simpler! Another option can be a Text doc- 
ument. However, paper logs are also ac- 
cepted! Also, please send me your soapbox 
comments and photos! My email address is 
dgparker2@wisc.edu. I will acknowledge 
receipt of all email logs. My mail address is 
Dave Parker, PO Box 6, Prairie du Sac, WI 
53578, and my phone number is 608-515- 
3466. 

Scoring: Remember that contacts with 
modern or high-power stations do not 
count. If you are contacted by a modern or 
high-power station, be polite, mention the 
AWA QSO Party and point them to the 
web-page for more information, then move 
on, or have a QSO with them if you wish. 
Scoring is simple. Just add up the number 
of legitimate 1929 QSOs that you had. The 
results will be published on the AWA web- 
site as well as in the Journal. Please submit 
logs by January 1, 2019. 

73, Dave WBOWH. 
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2019 Linc Cundall Memorial CW Contest 


By Tim Walker, W1GIG 
It’s only 90 degrees out today and here 
we are deep into plans for our second major 
event, the Linc Cundall Contest. Linc was a 
very early member of AWA and this con- 
test was named for him by Bruce Kelley 
back in the distant past. There were three 
major on the air events, The ’29 QSO Party 
and the CW Contest and the DX Contest. 
The CW Contest was a serious affair, with 
scoring based on equipment (TX & RX that 
predated 1939) similar to today, power lev- 
els (like today) and distance involved (note 
that stations in the 7th to the 10th Districts 
were considered DX and received extra 
credit. 

As time went by, a number of adjust- 
ments have been made to the scoring. The 
vintage of equipment qualifying for the 
highest point level was raised to 1950 to 
make WWII equipment qualify. Power lev- 
els were changed to even the score between 
the contestants and the location premium 
disappeared. Finally, the contest was 
opened to non-AWA members to encour- 
age participation by all that heard us. 

Now, this contest is designed to favor 
those using low power equipment con- 
structed before 1950. All radio amateurs 
may participate and submit logs and all are 
eligible for an award. All stations must sub- 
mit logs to be eligible for an award and are 
encouraged to send shack photos showing 
their vintage station. Electronic formats 
such as JPEG or BMP scans via e-mail are 
accepted. Plaques will be awarded. Get that 
WWII surplus on the air! You may use as 
many equipment combinations as you like, 
but please indicate in your log when you 
change as it will probably change the point 
count for your contacts. Remember that it is 
still only one contact per band per station 
worked, based on popular demand. Results 
will be listed on the AWA website as well 
as published in the Journal. 

Dates: Wednesday January 2, 2019 @ 
2300 GMT to Thursday January 3, 2019 @ 
2300 GMT and Saturday January 5, 2019 
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@ 2300 GMT to Sunday January 6, 2019 @ 
2300 GMT. 

Bands: 160, 80 and 40 Meters. 

Objective: Contact the greatest number 
of AWA members or participating stations 
using pre-1950 design gear. Frequencies: 
1800-1820, 3550-3580, 7100-7125 kHz, 
+/- QRM Concentrate 160 meter contacts 
on the hour. Yes, the 80 and 40M frequen- 
cies are in the novice band so us old geezers 
can keep up. This will also help those that 
want to use their BK gear in the contest. 
When calling use “AWA AWA de 
WI1GIG” for example. On contact, ex- 
change signal reports, the year of your 
equipment such as “TX36” for a 1936 
transmitter and “RX 34” for a 1934 re- 
ceiver. Send “MOD” for modern gear (after 
1950). Finally, send your Input Power such 
as “10W,” and your name and State (or 
Province or Country). High scorers should 
send in full details on equipment and station 
photos for publication. 

Scoring: Note that this applies to what 
you enter on your log. Don’t worry about 
the other guy, that’s his responsibility. 

Equipment Multipliers MOD TX and 
RX, | point, OT TX or RX, 2 points, OT 
TX and RX, 3 pts. 

Power Multiplier 0-25 Watts Input 4 pts., 
25-75 Watts Input 3 pts., 75-150 Watts 
Input 2 pts. 

QRO, Over 150 Watts Input | point. 

Thus, your points per contact can range 
from 12 (OT RX and TX with 20 watts in) 
or only | point. 

(If you are Mod/Mod at 200 Watts). Sim- 
ple, right? 

Logs: Send in your logs, pictures and 
comments no later than February 1, 2019 to 
meet the deadline for the Journal. Please 
submit a log even if you only have a hand- 
ful of contacts. If you are working a non- 
member, please be courteous and help them 
with the scoring if they show interest. We 
need more participants and the best way is 
by being helpful. Log sheets are available 
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on the website or from yours truly if you 
don’t have email. Send your logs to me at 
the following address: Tim Walker, 309 


2019 AM QSO Party 


By Janis, AB2RA 

Date: Saturday February 16, 2019 @ 
2300 GMT to Sunday February 17, 2019 @ 
2300 GMT. 

Bands: 160, 80, 40 and 20 Meters. 

Objective: To promote and encourage 
the use of AM as a mode of operation in 
ham radio and to have fun. Let’s show the 
Amateur Radio Community that AM is 
alive and well! This will be your best chance 
to hear a wide variety of vintage gear and 
talk to some of the friendliest people on the 
air. While use of older tube gear is encour- 
aged, we also want to welcome people using 
modern solid state gear as well. 

Frequencies: Around 1.885 or 1.945, 
3.835-3.890, 7.280-7.295, 14.275-14.295 
and 14.340. West Coast stations may want 
to try 7.160. 

Exchange: Name, state (or province or 
country). That keeps the log simple, but 
don’t be afraid to talk about your station, or 
to ask about another station. This event is 
about fun, above all. Be friendly to new AM 
stations and help those with transceivers get 
active on AM. Even if you only make a few 
contacts, please send in a log so that we will 
know who is participating and we can track 
the frequencies and locations that are used. 

Scoring and Multipliers: Stations pro- 
ducing 25 watts or less carrier OUTPUT, 
each contact counts as 3 points. Stations 
producing 25-100 watts carrier OUTPUT, 
each contact counts as 2 points. Stations 
with more than 100 watts out count as 1 
point. All 20 meter contacts count 5 points 
regardless of power output. You may con- 
tact each station only once per band. 

Flagship Stations: There may be two au- 
thorized flagship stations participating in 
the AM QSO Party. These stations will not 
be included in the final standings. Their 
scores will be listed separately in the re- 
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Harvest Commons, Westport, CT 06880 or 
email at W1GIG@att.net. 
C U on the LC, Tim 


sults. W2AN is the AWA Museum and this 
call will be used by various volunteer sta- 
tions in the contest. The other possible flag- 
ship station will be W1HRX which will be 
operating courtesy of the James Millen so- 
ciety. The first contact with each flagship 
station counts 10 points, all subsequent con- 
tacts with that station are 1 point. You might 
work a flagship station on another band, but 
any subsequent contacts are scored as 1 
point, except for 20 meters. 

Logs: There is a summary log sheet 
posted on the AWA website. It is not neces- 
sary to send your entire log, only the sum- 
mary sheet is desired. Even if you only 
make a few contacts, please send in a log 
sheet so you can be counted as a partici- 
pant. Also, please send in via email pictures 
of the station(s) you used and any comments 
you may have. For those without web ac- 
cess, send a note to AB2RA Janis Carson, 
at: 61 Rothermich Rd., Ithaca, NY 14850- 
9323 and a copy will be mailed to 
you. Paper logs must be postmarked no later 
than March 9th and sent to: AB2RA Janis 
Carson, 61 Rothermich Rd., Ithaca, NY 
14850-9323, or send by email to: AB2ZRA 
[at] htva [dot] net. Stations that send in logs, 
will see their scores in the AWA Journal and 
website. Electric Radio magazine will also 
list our winner. 

73, Janis, AB2RA 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Old-time ads are free to members collecting and restoring equipment 
for personal use. The AWA Journal classified ads are also available 
for browsing in the “AWA Journal Online Edition” on our Internet 
website (www.antiquewireless.org). Please observe the following: 
(1) include as SASE if acknowledgement is desired; (2) material 
must be more than 25 years old and related to electronic com- 
munications; (3) give your full name, address and zip code; (4) 


repeats require another notice (we are not organized to repeat 
automatically); (5) the AWA is not responsible for any transaction; and (6) we retain the right 
to reduce an ad’s size if over seven lines. Mail all ads to: RICHARD RANSLEY, 25 Smith St., 
Sodus, NY 14551-1007 or email to richardransley@ mac.com. 


FOR SALE — GENERAL 


1940 Philco 42-842 (122) Three-way 
portable. Intermittent operation, includes 
schematic and instructions, rough condi- 
tion. Sacrifice, pay only UPS, call for de- 
tails. Louis D’Antuono, WA2CBZ, 8802 
Ridge Blvd, Apt. C2, Brooklyn, NY 11209 
Tel. 718-748-9612 after 6 p.m. 


Speaker from Philco 95, cone in good con- 
dition, plays, $20. Call for details. James 
Looney, 1135 Harriman Jct. Rd., Grundy, 
VA 24614. Tel. 276-531-8677. 


THE BACK PAGE, continued from page 56 


The front cover photo, dated May 15, 1924, 
shows Edith at her well-equipped home amateur 
radio station. This photo shows her rare Cabot 
Ritchie Model CBR 2 receiver and Greene 2 
stage audio amplifier as well as the large home- 
brew transmitter behind her. 

After the Second World War, Edith worked with 
MARS (Military Affiliate Radio System), training 
ham radio operators to be ready to serve during a 
national emergency and to facilitate communica- 
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WANTED — GENERAL 


Hickok 435 Power Supply informa- 
tion/schematic. May be listed as either 
Hickok Teaching Systems or Stark Teaching 
Systems. Marvin Moss, Tel. 770-429-0314, 
email: mmoss@mindspring.com 


WANTED — PARTS 


GEAR: Boston G-188 or equivalent 160 tooth 
5 inch diameter spur gear — need 2. Replace- 
ment tuning gear for 1926-27 Stromberg- 
Carlson receivers. David D. Kaiser, 375 
Yarmouth Rd, Rochester, NY 14610. email: 
ddk375 @frontiernet.net 


tions between service men and their families. 
Edith continued her involvement with amateur 
radio for decades, remaining active well into her 

80s. She died in 1969 at age 95. 

SOURCES: 

Donna Halper, 08/2016 email at http:// 
dokufunk.org/amateur_radio/contributions/ 
index.php? CID= 13532&ID=13544 

Dept. of Commerce Reports, Vol 1 - 1918) 
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BY BOB RYDZEWSKI, KJ6SBR 


THE SOCIETY OF WIRELESS 
PIONEERS ARCHIVES 


Treasure Trove of Radio History 


walk through the California Histori- 
A= Radio Society’s new museum in 
Alameda is enough to give you a 
case of radio envy. Everything from A (At- 
water Kent breadboards) to Z (Zenith con- 
soles), from tubes to transistor sets, from 
crystal sets to big screen TVs (like the Du- 
Mont Royal Sovereign)—they’re all there. 
But among all this radio splendor is some- 
thing equally valuable but very unobtrusive, 
hidden away in about 50 nondescript boxes 
with the cryptic label “SoWP.” The materi- 
als they contain take you back in time and 
tune in to the world of early wireless as it 
was experienced by the men and women 
who helped build the foundation for today’s 
sophisticated communication technology. 
The Society of Wireless Pioneers was 
founded by William Breniman in Santa 
Rosa, California in 1968 as an organization 
of “pioneer wireless professional brass- 
pounders,” that is, those who were at some 
point in their lives commercial or military 
radiotelegraphers. So partly by demograph- 
ics and partly due to the location of the ini- 
tial organization (the San Francisco Bay 
Area) most members were retirees who had 
been radio officers and radio operators on 
ships at sea, although operators at ground 
stations (like KPH), flight radio officers, 
and Civil Aeronautics Authority/FAA oper- 
ators were also represented. At the start, the 
SoWP membership included many who had 
gone into amateur radio prior to World War 
I and then taken the leap to what was sup- 
posed to be a prestigious and high-paying 
career as “Sparks,” but which most old- 
timers found to consist of being met with 


suspicion, getting $30 - $40 per month (mis- 
erable wages even then), and sometimes 
having to wash their own uniforms in a 
bucket of sea water. In return, they were re- 
sponsible for the safe delivery of millions of 
dollars’ worth of cargo and the lives of 
everyone aboard. A fair deal? You decide. 
These former amateurs, who initially knew 
nothing of the traditions of the sea and were 
sometimes as young as 16, established an 
impeccable record of efficient communica- 
tions and great courage. Most ship radio op- 
erators knew what it meant to receive and/or 
send an SOS call; more than a few went 
down with their ships. Those who made it 
through never forgot what it was like. Al- 
though most remained active on the ham 
bands post-retirement, their experience 
wasn’t typical of hams; many felt there was 
something missing. Hence, the Society. 

Its purpose was two-fold, with the em- 
phasis shifting as time went on. The early 
focus was on getting these old friends and 
acquaintances together to meet and remi- 
nisce. Secondarily, they wanted to preserve 
their voices, their stories, and the record of 
the history and evolution of radio technol- 
ogy as they experienced it first-hand, from 
spark to arc to vacuum tube for future gen- 
erations. The Society spread out across the 
country, with members on all U.S. coasts 
including the Great Lakes, as well as world- 
wide. Membership eventually peaked at 
more than 5,000. By the late 1980s, how- 
ever, membership began to decline as Silent 
Keys outnumbered new members. Get-to- 
gethers became fewer and less well at- 
tended as age and disabilities took their toll. 


AUTHOR’S EMAIL: KJ6SBR@GMAIL.COM 
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As the sun began to set on SoWP as an ac- 
tive organization, increasing importance 
was placed on historical preservation and 
education. 

-SoWP was uniquely positioned to do this. 
Each member had filled out an application 
listing ships or stations and dates of service, 
first amateur radio activity date and call 
sign, and biographical data. Many gladly 
provided pages of historical reminiscences. 
Members were asked for photos, letters, sto- 
ries, and memorabilia for publication in 
SoWP’s national or regional publications, 
or for inclusion in a SoWP library which 
came to include rare books, photos, cata- 
logs, and early periodicals on the pioneer 
days of wireless. SoWP was blessed with 
members such as San Francisco radio pio- 
neer Henry Dickow, Cmdr. Richard John- 
stone, Thorn Mayes, and Ed Marriner, his- 
torians and writers all. Mayes, for example, 
was a revered speaker at AWA conferences 
and an author of AWA Review and Old 
Timers Bulletin articles. The material that 
they gathered, whether published or not, 
eventually ended up in the SoWP archives. 

After the turn of the millennium SoWP 
activity gradually diminished, but, know- 
ing that they had collected a historical trea- 
sure trove, the last Executive Director, Mr. 
Waldo Boyd, lovingly preserved their 
records in hopes of finding a permanent 
home for them. In 2011, thanks to the ef- 
forts of Chief Archivist and Librarian Bart 
Lee, with the help of Philip Monego, the 
California Historical Radio Society took in 
the SoWP archives and was entrusted with 
preserving them and making them available 
for future generations through online access 
whenever possible. Those of you familiar 
with CHRS history know that that organi- 
zation underwent its own transition, being 
forced to vacate the KRE location in Berke- 
ley where their museum had been housed, 
and eventually purchasing and renovating a 
building in Alameda, California now 
fondly referred to as “Radio Central.” With 
those renovations nearly complete, in the 
spring of 2018 under the direction of Bart 
Lee, with the guidance of Mike Adams and 
the help of yours truly, CHRS began sort- 
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ing, cataloging, and digitizing the approxi- 
mately one ton of SoWP archives, a job 
which we expect will take years. 

What can you find in the SoWP archives? 
Early radio (wireless) history, U.S. history, 
maritime history, aviation history, adven- 
tures on land, sea, ice, and in the air, first- 
hand stories of SOS/CQD calls, pho- 
tographs and accounts of antique point-to- 
point and broadcast stations and receivers 
(some to be found nowhere else), editorial 
opinions, wireless catalogs, cartoons, and 
even poetry! Yes, those brass-pounders who 
lived by the written word were a literate 
bunch. The best way to see what the SowP 
archives has to offer is to visit them at 
www.sowp.org. Click through the various 
menus and/or check out the Inventory page 
(http://www.sowp.org/inventory/) for the 
latest spreadsheet of everything that’s avail- 
able. To give you an idea of what’s possible, 
I recently found my XYL’s great-uncle, 
John E. Waters, 6QW, of Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, among the SoWP members as a pre- 
World War I spark gap pioneer (the earliest 


Fig. 1. Radio ancestor-in-law John E. Wa- 
ters of Santa Ana, California, circa 1912. 
He went to sea as a commercial radio oper- 
ator, escaped shipwreck and death purely 
by chance, enlisted in the U.S. Navy, rising 
to the rank of Captain in World War II, and 
later became a SoWP member. 
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category). I knew from a few family photos 
that he must have been a very early ham 
(Figure 1), but nowhere else in the world 
could I have found the details of his life and 
adventures that came out of those boxes. 
To conclude, here are about a dozen pho- 
tos highlighting the type of things you can 


ditovaa Gia edhe SOs 


The last rotary spark gap in operation in 


America, at station WNW in Philadelphia, 


circa 1929. This Navy-modified 2kW non- 
synchronous transmitter had a musical 


tone. 


é ae sf 


McCarty wireless sta 
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Shore station Radio Eureka, CA, in 1913. 
Official US Navy photo. Eyes only! 


tion in San Francisco. Rare photo supplied by Ignatius McCarty. 


expect to see. On behalf of the California 
Historical Radio Society and the Society of 
Wireless Pioneers, we hope you’ll find our 
website enjoyable as well as a new resource 
for the history of radio. Let us know what 
you think using the Contact links at the bot- 
tom of the home page. 
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SRS 


The SoWP archives contains a one-of-a- 
kind photo album from the DeForest Ra- 
diotelephone & Telegraph Company. Sev- 
eral items, including this apparently mobile 
transmitter-receiver meant for military use, 
are heretofore undocumented. For more 
about this item, see http://vww.sowp.org/ 
wp-content/uploads/2018/06/LR-The- 
DeForest-Wireless-Wagon-v3-.pdf. 


Elmo N. Pickerill, Chief Radio Officer, SS 
Leviathan, adjusting the telephone trans- 
mitter in 1923. The Leviathan, formerly the 
German ship Vaterland, was one of the 
largest ships in the US fleet, and “Pick” one 
of the most famous radio operators. 
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Radio room of the tanker SS San Jeronimo 
in 1917. Note the induction coil and spark 
gap on the table at right and the wind-up 
Marconi magnetic detector just below the 
porthole. Oil companies, initially reluctant 
to generate sparks in their fuel-filled ships, 
saw the light and quickly adopted wireless. 


Society af Winelins Pioamers,- Californat | listoxical Rabo Society 


iIPROGRAM 


1) Pacific Radio Exposition 
Au th to 7 ist -1 2 


Program from the San Francisco Pacific 
Radio Exposition in 1924. Full contents of 
this and much more are available online at 
www.sowp.org. 
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Broadcast station KFRC central panel with 
Harold Peery at the controls, San Fran- 
cisco, mid-1920s. 


RHG Mathews at his station 9ZN in 
Chicago in 1921. A key link in the ARRL 
relay network and co-founder of Chicago 
Radio Labs (later Zenith Radio), Mathews 
became a SoWP member and provided their 
archives with dozens of early wireless setup 
photos. 
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Extract from a letter of spark gap pioneer 
George Hubbard detailing the standard 
United Wireless shipboard transmitter set- 
up and some later “improvements.” 


SoWP member Marlo G. Abernathy (far 
left) and colleague with their field strength 
truck, NPG, Mare Island, California, 
March, 1932. Marlo was an early photog- 
raphy buff and scrapbooker and left SowP 
a record of early radio photos to be found 
nowhere else. 
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NOW AVAILABLE FROM THE AWA MUSEUM STORE 
— All profits are used to support the Museum — 


Many other AWA items and a Museum Store order form are available on the AWA website at: 
http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-storel.html NOTE: A printed copy of the order form 
is available on request (see Ordering Merchandise section below). 
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BOOKS 

The most popular AWA Review ever produced, the Atwater Kent Story by Ralph Williams 
originally issued as AWA Review #12, is available as a CD. Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; 
elsewhere, add $5. 


Another out-of-print classic, The Hallicrafters Story by Max De Henseler, HB9RS, is also 
back as a CD. Max De Henseler was a personal friend of Hallicrafters founder Bill Halligan, 
and his book provides unusual insights into Halligan’s life and early struggles. This well-il- 
lustrated book has 245 pages, a nice Index and several handy lists of models and features. 
Price is $15, postage paid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5. 


THE AWA JOURNAL (OTB) 

Volume 1 (Contains all issues from January, 1960 - March, 1985) 
Volume 2 (Contains all issues from June, 1985 - November, 1996) 
Volume 3 (Contains all issues from February, 1997 - November, 2011 
Price for one volume: $36 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 

Price for any two volumes: $65 US, postpaid in U.S. ; elsewhere, add $5 
Price for all three volumes: $99 US, postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere, add $5 


TELEGRAPH ANTHOLOGY 

Contains every telegraph article ever published through 2004 in The Old Timer’s Bulletin 
(now The AWA Journal) and The AWA Review. In addition there are photos from the 
“lost” Stu Davis Museum collection, an unpublished article by Lou Moreau on military 
keys, and the long-awaited update of the “Early Telegraph Makers” list by Roger Reinke. 
There are three ways of browsing the content of this CD: The chronological list of article ti- 
tles, a subject index and an author index. Compiled and edited by Prof. Tom Perera, 
WITP. Price is $15 postpaid in U.S.; elsewhere add $5. 


AWA REVIEWS 

Prior issues of The AWA Review are also available on CDs. Volumes 1-5, Volumes 6-10, 
Volumes 11-13, Volumes 19-24, Volumes 25-26, and Volumes 27-29 priced at $25 for one 
CD; any two CDs for $43; any four CDs for $80; or all six CDs for $120 postpaid in US. 
Elsewhere, add $5. 


OCA DS aoc a As reltenegri cece cir ce ome RA pero irres ser ektrrr reno etki ead ie ae a 
Antique Wireless Association name and logo in gold lettering on a dark blue cloisonné back- 
ground; 1" in diameter; clutch mounted. Price: $6 U.S., elsewhere, add $3 


AWA JOURNAL (OTB) and REVIEW BACK ISSUESG.........cssssscscscsssssssesssssssscessesseees 


See a list of available back issues on the Museum Store Order Form (see below). 


ORDERING MERCHANDISE 
The Museum Store Order Form and current list of available merchandise is available for 
download on the AWA website at: http://www.antiquewireless.org/museum-store1 .html 


or by writing Stan Avery at P.O. Box 421, Bloomfield, NY 14469. Make checks out to 
“AWA Museum” and send to AWA Museum Store at the same address. Contact 
Stan with any questions about Museum purchases. 
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THE BACK PAGE 


Interesting Images from the AWA Museum Archives 
BY JAMES KREUZER, N2GHD, MEDIA LIBRARIAN 


Boston Women Serve as Wireless Instructors During WWI 
In keeping with the WWI theme and to celebrate the 100th anniversary of the end of the Great War. 


he rear cover depicts a group of wireless 
instructors, three of whom were Boston 
area society women, volunteering to fur- 
ther the war effort. The young lady with her hand 
on the United Wireless Telegraph Co. Type D 
tuner is Edith Eliot Rotch. Edith not only taught 
code, but also administered licensing exams. She 
was a Junior Inspector in the Signal Corps during 
the day, and in the evening served as Code Instruc- 
tor Examining Officer at the U.S. Radio School in 
Boston. Edith received her 1st Class Commercial 
license in 1917 and Amateur Radio call 1RO in 
1919, after the wartime ban was lifted. In 1926 her 
call became 1ZR. The rear cover also shows a Kol- 
ster Decrememter and a code practice apparatus, 
possibly made by Omnigraph. 
The military trained women to be radio opera- 


tors, thus freeing men for combat. Edith was 
among the women who volunteered to serve their 
country in this way, and, along with two other 
women shown in the photo, Miss Elizabeth 
Coolidge, and Miss Edith Sigourney, received 
this training. The school was supervised by Mr. 
Batcheller, assisted by Walter J. Butterworth, his 
clerk. 

Edith became so expert at code that she, along 
with District One Radio Inspector Charles Kol- 
ster (IRI), judged the code-sending events at the 
first Boston Radio Show in 1922. She also was 
an examiner for the old Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany, where she was known for high-speed send- 
ing, and was a member of the Greater Boston 
Spark Radio Club. 

(continued on page 49) 
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Don’t Let Your Membership Expire! 


Since your Journal no longer comes to you in 
an envelope, we have no easy way to enclose 
a membership expiration reminder. But you'll 


find a date code in the form mmddyyvy printed Hea [pUyetbendppenfaghpeefyyeytpeetady eg [[Epetagt[[Upegfengef tel ft 
seipaie dak ch nt a oatactal 8 BAD Yate "Eb AADC 150 8 


ace Sey - ee g 


along with your address shown at the night. That 
is your membership expiration date, after which 
no issues will be sent unless you renew. So keep 
your eyes peeled and don’t risk a break in your 
membership! See “Dues and Address Changes” 
on p.2 of this issue for contact information. 


MADISON, Wi 53705-1 025 
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